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THE  PROPHETIC  CONTEXT  OF  THE 
MILLENNIUM 


THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CHRIST 
By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

The  most  iiqportant  aspect  of  the  prophetic  context  ci 
the  millennium  is  the  personal  return  c£  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
earth.  The  tribulation  which  precedes  it  is  a  dramatic  prep* 
aratlon  for  that  coming  and  is  climaxed  by  the  glorious  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Lord  in  the  heavens  accompanied  by  the  saints 
and  the  holy  angels.  Though  the  second  coming  may  not  be 
as  inq)ortant  to  the  total  program  of  God  as  the  first  coming, 
it  certainly  is  without  precedent  in  manifestation  of  the  glory 
and  power  of  the  Triune  God.  It  constitutes  the  most  tre¬ 
mendous  intervention  of  divine  power  in  the  entire  course  of 
human  history. 

On  every  hand  one  discovers  that  the  Scripture  dealing 
with  the  second  coming  is  the  key  to  the  prophetic  future. 
The  important  place  given  the  premillennial  second  coming 
of  Christ  in  Scripture  Justifies  using  the  term  premillennial 
to  describe  the  whole  system  of  Biblical  interpretation  which 
is  involved.  Just  as  Scripture  concerning  the  rapture  of  the 
church  is  climactic  and  determinative  in  truth  revealed  about 
the  church,  so  the  second  coming  is  determinative  in  tracing 
the  future  course  of  Gentiles  and  Israel  in  the  world,  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteous,  and  the  fulfillment  of  prophe¬ 
cies  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHECIES 
OF  THE  SECOND  COMING 

Though  the  Old  Testament  never  mentions  the  rapture  of 
the  church,  many  prophecies  are  recorded  about  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  to  the  earth.  The  blindness  of  amlllenari- 
ans  to  this  witness  of  Scripture  is  illustrated  by  Berkhof's 
statement:  '1  do  not  know  of  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible 
which  teaches  that  Christ  will  come  again  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  temporal  Jewish  kingdom.  If  there  is  one,  I  should 
like  to  know  where  it  can  be  found.  The  Old  Testament  con¬ 
tains  no  explicit  statement  respecting  the  second  coming  of 
Christ"  (L.  Berkhof,  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  p.  61). 
The  Old  Testament  indeed  does  not  use  the  phrase  "second 
coming, "  but  neither  does  the  New  Testament,  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  be  considered  will  speak  for  themselves  as  evidence 
for  the  second  coming  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  first  of  these  prophecies  of  the  second  coming  is 
recorded  in  Deuteronomy  30:3:  ".  . ’.  then  Jehovah  thy  God 
will  turn  thy  cs^tivity,  and  have  compassion  iq)on  thee,  and 
will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all  the  peoples  whither 
Jehovah  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee. "  In  this  first  prophecy 
of  the  "return"  of  the  Lord,  the  event  is  linked  with  the  final 
regathering  of  Israel  promised  in  verse  3  and  enlarged  in 
verses  4-6;  Israel  is  promised  spiritual  revival  so  that  they 
will  "love  Jehovah  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul"  (v.  6);  their  enemies  will  be  judged;  Israel  will  be 
blessed  abundantly  with  full  harvests,  much  cattle,  and  many 
offspring  (v.  9).  Here,  in  brief,  is  the  essence  of  all  pro¬ 
phetic  Scripture  relative  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
Though  references  to  the  second  coming  are  few  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  and  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  this  pas¬ 
sage  established  the  doctrine  as  a  major  prophetic  truth  from 
the  very  beginning  of  written  revelation. 

The  Psalms  contribute  a  gpreat  deal  to  the  prophetic  fore¬ 
view  of  Christ.  Psalm  2  pictures  Christ  as  enthroned  in 
Zion  as  God's  answer  to  the  rebellion  of  the  nations.  In 
Psalm  24  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  are  exhorted  to  welcome  the 
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King  of  glory.  Psalm  50  speaks  of  God  shining  forth  from 
Zion:  **Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  hath  shined 
forth"  (v.  2),  and  declares,  "Our  God  cometh,  and  doth  not 
keep  silence"  (v.  3).  Psalm  72  is  an  unusually  complete 
picture  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ.  In  this  psalm  it  is 
stated:  "He  will  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass, 
as  showers  that  water  the  earth"  (v.  6).  The  psalm  as  a 
whole  pictures  the  peace  and  righteousness  and  universal 
rule  of  the  King  of  whom  it  is  predicted:  "Yea,  all  kings  shall 
fall  down  before  him;  all  nations  shall  serve  him"  (v.  11). 

Psalm  96  exhorts  the  whole  world  to  praise  and  worship 
Jehovah:  "For  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth:  he  will  judge  the 
world  with  ri^teousness,  and  the  peoples  with  his  truth" 
(v.  13).  Psalm  110  contrasts  the  present  position  of  the 
King  at  "my  right  hand"  (v.  1)  with  His  rule  "in  the  midst  of 
thine  enemies"  (v.  2).  His  judgment  upon  the  wicked  in  the 
future  kingdom  described  in  the  words  "in  the  day  of  thy 
power"  (v.  3)  is  given  in  verses  5-7.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
these  representative  psalms  give  another  complete  picture 
of  the  coming  of  the  King  of  kings  to  reign  over  and  subdue  a 
wicked  earth. 

The  Major  and  Minor  Prophets  abound  in  references  to 
the  King  and  His  millennial  reign.  Isaiah  9:6-7  declares 
majestically  of  Christ:  "For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  imto  us 
a  son  is  given;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der:  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the 
increase  of  his  government  and  of  peace  there  shall  be  no 
end,  iq>on  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  es¬ 
tablish  it,  and  to  iqphold  it  with  justice  and  with  rig^eousness 
from  henceforth  even  for  ever.  The  zeal  of  Jehovah  of  hosts 
will  perform  this. "  In  this  and  similar  passages  the  second 
coming  is  implied  in  what  the  Son  of  God  acconoplishes  iqpon 
the  earth.  A  full  picture  of  the  millennial  reign  following  the 
second  advent  is  given  in  Isaiah  11:1--12:6.  Christ  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  coming  from  Edom  to  judge  the  wicked  in  the  day 
of  vengeance  (Isa.  63:1-6).  As  the  prophet  contemplates  the 
wickedness  of  his  day,  he  cries  out:  "Oh  that  thou  wouldest 
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rend  the  heavens,  that  thou  wouldest  come  down,  that  the 
mountains  mig^t  quake  at  thy  presence"  (Isa.  64:1).  This 
great  book  closes  with  two  ch^ters  devoted  largely  to  the 
time  of  millennial  blessings  (65-66). 

The  second  coming  itself  is  in  view  in  Daniel  7:13-14, 
where  Daniel  records  a  prophetic  vision:  "I  saw  in  the  night- 
visions,  and,  behold,  there  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven 
one  like  unto  a  son  of  man,  and  he  came  even  to  the  ancient 
of  days,  and  they  brou^t  him  near  before  him.  And  there 
was  given  him  dominion,  and  ^ory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him:  his  do¬ 
minion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away, 
and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  This 
same  event  was  predicted  early  in  Daniel  2:44:  "And  in  the 
days  of  those  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom 
which  shall  never  be  destroyed,  nor  shall  the  sovereignty 
thereof  be  left  to  another  people;  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces 
and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for 
ever. " 

The  Prophet  Zechariah  spoke  of  the  second  coming  and 
the  presence  of  Jehovah  in  the  millennial  earth:  "Sing  and 
rejoice,  O  daughter  of  Zion;  for,  lo,  I  come,  and  I  will 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  Jehovah.  And  many  nations 
shall  join  themselves  to  Jehovah  in  that  day,  and  shall  be  my 
people;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
know  that  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  thee"  (Zech. 
2:10-11).  According  to  Zechariah  14:3-11,  the  coming  of 
the  King  shall  be  timed  to  put  down  the  wicked  just  as  they 
are  conquering  Jerusalem:  "Then  shall  Jehovah  go  forth,  and 
fight  against  those  nations,  as  when  he  fought  in  the  day  of 
battle.  And  his  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the  mount  of 
Olives,  which  is  before  Jerusalem  on  the  east;  and  the  mount 
of  Olives  shall  be  cleft  in  the  midst  thereof  toward  the  east 
and  toward  the  west,  and  there  shall  be  a  very  great  valley; 
and  half  of  the  mountain  shall  remove  toward  the  north,  and 
half  of  it  toward  the  south"  (w.  3-4).  The  coming  of  the 
Lord,  according  to  this  Old  Testament  prophecy,  shall  be  a 
specific  event,  a  return  to  the  very  place  from  which  our 
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Lord  ascended,  and  it  shall  be  marked  by  the  dividing  asun¬ 
der  of  the  Moimt  of  Olives. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  July-September,  1957,  Number) 
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A  REVIEW  OF  “DISPENSATIONALISM” 
BY  JOHN  WICK  BOWMAN^ 


By  Clarence  E.  Mason,  Jr.,  D. D. 

THE  SEVEN  DISPENSATIONS 

Bowman  first  restates,  quite  acceptably,  a  summary  of 
the  seven  dispensations,  and  follows  this  by  saying  that  Sco¬ 
field  indicates  that  "each  of  these  periods  or  Dispensations  is 
characterized  by  (a)  a  divinely-imposed  testing,  (b)  man's 
sinful  response  to  the  same,  and  (c)  God's  judgment  accord¬ 
ingly  upon  man's  sin.  The  seventh  dispensation  only  appears 
not  to  fall  into  this  pattern. "  He  t  h  e  n  closes  with  an  ob¬ 
servation  not  acceptable,  whose  last  chord  is  a  sour  note 
indeed:  "In  each  of  the  other  periods  God  demands  man's 
obedience  to  the  test  imposed,  man  fails  to  measure  up  to 
the  divine  demand,  and  receives  accordingly  the  divine  con¬ 
demnation  or  judgment — a  dismal  picture,  indeed!" 

Bowman's  criticism  of  the  SRB  dispensational  system  is 
threefold: 

1.  The  misuse  of  the  word  dispensation.  Bowman 
labors  the  point  that  the  word  oikonomia  primarily  means 
stewardship,  administration,  etc. ,  but  that  this  word  some¬ 
times  translated  "dispensation  .  .  .  never  means  nor  does  it 
have  any  reference  to  a  period  of  time  as  such,  as  Scofield's 
definition  demands"  on  page  5  of  SRB. 

This  criticism  states  nothing  new  nor  earth-shaking. 
The  writer  is  one  of  a  growing  group  of  dispensationalists 
who  believe  it  would  be  better  to  reserve  the  word  dispensa¬ 
tion  for  the  content  of  the  test  by  which  the  divine  wisdom  is 
now  proposing  to  deal  with  men,  and  to  use  the  word  age, 
which  is  another  good  Bible  word,  to  describe  the  particularj 

*"The  Bible  and  Modem  Religions:  n.  Dispensational - 
ism,"  Interpretation,  10:2:170-87,  April,  1956. 
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period  of  time  in  which  the  test  is  dominant.  But  having  said 
this,  this  group  of  dispensationalists  by  no  means  feel  that 
Bowman  is  correct  in  rejecting  "any  temporal  connection"  of 
the  word  dispensation.  The  genius  and  thesis  of  SRB's  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  new  and  fuller  revelation  is  made  by  God,  begin¬ 
ning  at  a  specific  occasion  in  time  and  continuing  through  a 
period  of  time  in  vdiich  man  is  especially  responsible  for  this 
added  test  of  revealed  truth,  regardless  of  what  he  has  been 
previously  told.  He  further  suggests  that  that  period  of  time 
is  then  followed  by  another,  initiated  by  a  further  revelation 
of  truth,  which  is  followed  by  another,  until  the  sequence  of 
ages  has  run  its  course. 

Although  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  distinguish  the 
words  dispensation  and  age,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  divorce 
the  two  thoughts  in  practical  working.  There  is  no  particu¬ 
lar  age  without  a  particular  revelation  of  truth  (dispensation) 
for  which  man  is  responsible  to  God  as  a  stewardship.  And 
there  is  no  stewardship  of  truth  (dispensation)  unrelated  to 
time,  sort  of  hanging  in  space  somewhere. 

To  try  to  unload  the  dispensational  system  by  a  play  on 
words  is  unrealistic.  Dispensation  may  technically  not  be  a 
time  word,  but  its  inevitable  relation  to  time,  and  usually  a 
specific  period  of  time,  has  brought  it  into  usage  as  a  time 
word,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  dictionary  definition  and  its  use 
in  theological  writings.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dispen¬ 
sation  unrelated  to  time. 

Bowman's  further  attempt  to  show  that  only  two  dispen¬ 
sations  could  be  claimed  as  Biblical  because  only  with  them 
is  the  word  employed,  and  the  further  attempt  to  show  that 
even  in  these  cases  the  word  is  not  properly  translated  in 
context,  leaves  this  reviewer  amused  at  the  paucity  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  type  of  evidence  adduced.  Is  it  not  a  thread¬ 
bare  fact  that  numerous  doctrines  of  Scripture  do  not  rest  on 
the  accident  of  English  translation  in  those  particular  words? 
To  cite  but  a  few,  where  in  Scripture  do  we  read  the  phrases 
total  depravity,  original  sin,  or  eternal  security? 

And  as  a  further  sidelight  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  news  for 
Bowman,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  dispensationalists  who 
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apply  the  Greek  reading  of  Ephesians  3:9— "the  dispensation 
of  the  mystery" — not  to  an  eighth  dispensation,  as  he  play¬ 
fully  suggests,  but  to  the  present  church  age  (from  Pentecost 
to  the  rapture  of  the  church),  which  Ephesians  3  plainly  sa^ 
was  hidden  in  the  counsels  of  God  from  ages  and  generations 
past,  but  is  now  revealed  and  is  therefore  no  longer  a 
mystery,  i.e. ,  secret. 

2.  Unscriptural  assumptions.  More  serious  than  the 
charge  that  dispensationalists  have  misused  the  word 
dispensation  is  Bowman's  bald  statement  that  this  system  of 
interpretation  "makes  certain  assumptions  which  are  un¬ 
scriptural  and  from  the  biblical  stanc^int,  therefore,  un¬ 
true."  He  then  proceeds  to  argue  earnestly  that  the 
dispensationalist  statement  that  God  Judges  man  for  failure 
at  the  end  of  each  dispensation  could  not  be  true.  And  why? 
Because  "a  rediscovery  has  been  made"  and  "within  a  short 
half- gene  ration  a  new  school  of  theology  known  as 
Heilsgeschichte  has  sprung  up  on  the  continent  of  Europe." 
(It  might  be  well  to  remind  Bowman  that  some  very  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism  of  the  Bible  once  sprang  from  the  same  lair, 
much  of  which  is  now  repudiated  in  the  very  schools  which 
once  embraced  it. ) 

What  is  this  new  doctrine  which  makes  dispensational- 
ism's  message  of  Judgment  untenable?  "The  Bible  is  not 
primarily  a  book  of  Judgment;  rather  it  is  from  beginning  to 
end  a  book  of  Heil,  of  salvation— and  this,  because  God  is 
above  all  else  a  saving  God,  not  a  Judging  one. " 

Is  it  not  strange  that  one  whose  article  increasingly 
seeks  to  discredit  Soofield  and  dispensationalism  as  a  new 
rash  quite  unacceptable  "to  the  spiritually  minded  center 
within  the  evangelical  tradition  of  the  Christian  church  .  .  . 
as  the  Christian  church  has  always  held  from  the  beginning" 
should  urge,  as  a  major  proof  that  dispensationalism  must  be 
wrong,  a  very,  very  new  slant  of  theology  rediscovered 
"within  a  short  half -gene ration"?  If  Bowman  would  argue 
that  dispensationalists  believe  that  God's  major  purpose  in 
the  world  is  to  find  some  further  group  or  person  to  Judge, 
he  has  utterly  misread  their  writings.  They  insist,  as  ear- 
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nestly  as  he,  and  because  the  Bible  says  it — not  because 
some  have  professed  to  rediscover  it — that  the  major  purpose 
of  God  in  the  world  is  a  gracious  purpose  of  saving  men. 
Adherents  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  delight  to  enq>hasize  this 
truth.  But  it  is  definitely  not  admitted  that  this  argues  that 
man  has  not  successively  failed  and  has  been  successively 
judged  in  a  sequence  of  eras,  or  that  the  final  result  will  not 
be  the  deliverance  of  the  redeemed  by  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb 
in  the  judgment  of  wicked  men.  God  is  light  and  God  is  love 
and  the  dispensationalist  is  realist  enough  to  emphasize  both 
and  sees  no  disharmony  in  doing  so« 

That  Bowman  has  not  sensed  the  majesty  of  God's  dis- 
pensational  dealings  with  men  is  evident  from  this  shocking 
misrepresentation:  "Moreover,  to  suggest  that  during  the 
several  Dispensations  God  ordains  differing  tests  for  man 
comes  dangerously  near  to  suggesting  either  that  God  is  not 
all-knowing  and  must  experiment  with  man's  reactions  to  his 
testings,  or  else  that  he  is  a  trifler  who  must  change  his 
mind  with  the  winds  that  blow  across  human  history.  The 
God  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  such  a  God. " 

Perhaps  the  significance  of  the  ages  as  coinciding  with 
the  progress  of  the  divine  revelation  might  be  made  clearer 
by  two  quotations,  one  from  Isaac  Watts  and  one  from  a 
contemporary  writer.  Isaac  Watts  wrote:  "The  public 
dispensations  of  God  towards  men,  are  those  wise  and  holy 
constitutions  of  his  will  and  government,  revealed  or  some 
way  manifested  to  them,  in  the  several  successive  periods 
or  ages  of  the  world,  wherein  are  contained  the  duties  which 
he  expects  from  men,  and  the  blessings  which  he  promises, 
or  encourages  them  to  expect  from  him,  here  and  hereafter; 
together  with  the  sins  which  he  forbids,  and  the  punishments 
which  he  threatens  to  inflict  on  such  sinners:  Or,  the  dispen¬ 
sations  of  God  may  be  described  more  briefly,  as  the 
appointed  moral  rules  of  God's  dealing  with  mankind,  con¬ 
sidered  as  reasonable  creatures,  and  as  accountable  to  him 
for  their  behaviour,  both  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  Each  of  these  dispensations  of  God,  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  different  religions,  or,  at  least,  as  different  forms 
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of  religion,  appointed  for  men  in  the  several  successive  ages 
of  the  world"  (The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Watts.  D^. , 
7-vol.  ed. ,  n,  625). 

Then  a  quotation  from  Alva  J.  McClain.  President  of 
Grace  Theological  Seminary:  "If  there  is  anything  crystal- 
clear  in  Biblical  history,  it  is  that  the  existence  of  our  sin¬ 
ful  race  falls  into  periods  of  time  (call  them  eras,  ages. 
dispensations,  or  whatever  you  will),  and  that  each  age  rep¬ 
resents  an  advance  over  the  preceding  age.  when  looked  at 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  God  is  giving  and  doing  for  man. 
It  is  true  that  sinful  man  is  always  failing;  but  where  sin 
abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.  Thus  to  the  old 
question,  'Is  the  world  •  getting  better  or  worse?'  from  one 
standpoint  we  might  answer,  'The  age  is  getting  worse,  but 
the  course  of  history  by  the  grace  of  God  is  moving  forward'" 
(Bibliotheca  Sacra,  113:114,  April- June.  1956). 

Evidently,  Bowman  is  unwilling  to  accept  this  approach. 
That  is  his  privilege.  But  to  turn  around  and  argue  that  God 
at  all  times  "pours  into  his  every  work  not  a  part  of  what  he 
is,  but  all  of  himself,"  so  that  he  concludes  that  in  every  age 
God  is  fully  expressing  Himself,  is  quite  as  imacceptable  to 
the  dispensationalist.  There  is  certainly  an  overlapping  area 
of  truth  which  both  views  accept  but  which  opponents  of  dis- 
pensationalism  seem  unwilling  to  see.  It  is  as  though  the 
points  of  disagreement  chafe  them  so  much  that  they  have  no 
ability  to  focus  on  the  areas  of  agreement. 

His  concluding  statement  on  this  subject  is  one  which, 
in  proper  perspective,  every  intelligent  dispensationalist 
holds  just  as  firmly  as  he.  Here  it  is:  "All  accordingly  is 
grace  and  grace  is  all- -this  one  great  word  spells  for  us  all 
of  God's  dealings  with  man  at  all  times. "  True,  this  is  the 
underlying  moving  purpose  of  God.  But  to  assert  from  this 
that  there  is  no  distinction  in  ages,  that  God  always  has  done 
the  same  all  along,  is  to  ignore  the  obvious  facts  c£  the  case. 

The  pivot,  of  course,  is  Scofield's  careful  distinction 
between  law  and  grace.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  Scofield's 
words  are  capable  of  misunderstanding.  One  could  wish  that 
he  had  lived  long  enough  to  read  a  great  deal  of  misinterpre- 
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tation  which  has  been  written  about  his  phraseology,  so  that 
he  might  have  clarified  a  statement  here  and  there.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  usual  approach  put  all  of  God's  ages 
in  a  pot  and  stirred  them  until  they  were  mixed  together  in 
complete  confusion,  sanctified  by  a  sprinkling  of  God's  glo¬ 
rious  grace  to  help  to  make  the  result  palatable.  For  a  per¬ 
son  to  object  to  this  usual  approach  would  seem  to  flaunt 
God's  grace.  In  swinging  the  pendulum  the  other  way,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  his  eagerness  for  the  truth,  Scofield 
struck  the  other  side  of  the  clock  case.  Sometimes  vigorous 
language  is  needed  to  awaken  people.  But,  with  all  of  its 
dangers,  vigorous  language  is  needed. 

3.  Different  ways  of  salvation.  To  answer  the  above 
criticism,  one  must  bring  in  the  third  argument  against  dis¬ 
pensationalism.  Bowman  writes:  "A  third  criticism  regard¬ 
ing  the  Scofield  schematization  of  history  concerns  the 
condition  imposed  by  God  in  each  of  the  dispensations,  and 
which  man  must  fulfill  in  order  to  be  saved. "  He  goes  on: 
"Our  present  point  concerns  the  nature  of  what  God  requires 
of  man  under  the  seven  dispensations.  According  to  Scofield, 
this  is  always  .  .  .  some  sort  of  obedience  to  the  test  im¬ 
posed.  If  this  be  so,  then  obviously  if  any  man  is  saved 
wltiiin  any  dispensation  other  than  those  of  Promise  and 
Grace,  he  is  saved  by  works  and  not  by  faith!" 

He  then  proceeds  to  suggest  that  even  promise  may  be 
interpreted  as  salvation  by  obedience,  and  concludes  that  the 
dispensationalist  "is  clearly  left  with  two  methods  of  salva¬ 
tion  on  his  hands --works  for  a  majority  of  the  dispensations, 
faith  for  the  rest- -and  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fickle  God  who 
deals  with  man  in  various  ways  at  various  times.  This  is 
clearly  not  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  who  is  'the  same  yes¬ 
terday,  and  today,  and  forever'  (Heb.  13:8)." 

What  is  our  answer  to  this  well-meaning  piety?  Well, 
to  start  with,  the  verse  quoted  does  not  prove  at  all  what  it 
is  expected  to  prove.  The  passage  does  not  say  that  the 
methods  and  acts  of  God  are  the  same,  but  that  the  nature  of 
God  is  the  same  and  changes  not  (Mai.  3:6).  Will  Bowman 
accept  his  own  statement?  If  God  is  the  same  "yesterday. 
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and  today,  and  forever,"  did  He  create  a  world  today?  Did 
Christ  die  again  today,  or  rise  again?  Is  He  raising  the  dead 
today?  Has  He  a  nation  He  is  leading  in  a  wilderness,  feed¬ 
ing  with  manna  today?  Is  there  a  Sinai  revelation  today?  Is 
He  still  adding  revelation  to  the  completed  Scriptures  ?  Did 
He  all  at  once  fully  reveal  Himself  in  one  place  to  one  people? 
Did  He  or  did  He  not  reveal  Himself  gradually?  No,  the  the¬ 
sis  will  not  hold  up.  God  gradually  revealed  Himself,  and 
there  were  great  crises  that  marked  new  egressions  of  His 
purposes. 

The  dispensationalist  does  not  argue  that  God  gradually 
grew  up.  He  is  always  who  He  is.  An  esqpanding  revelation 
implies  no  change  of  God's  nature.  It  is  the  race  which  needs 
to  be  brou^t  along  from  childhood  to  maturity.  That  such  is 
God's  purpose  can  be  supported  by  scores  of  passages.  For 
instance:  "And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at 
[overlooked];  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to 
repent"  (Acts  17:30);  "But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  apart 
from  the  law  is  manifested"  (Rom.  3:21);  "For  the  law  was 
given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ" 
(John  1:17);  "Wherefore  remember  that  ...  in  time  past 
.  .  .  but  now"  (Eph.  2:11,  13);  "God  having  of  old  time  spo¬ 
ken  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prqphets  by  divers  portions  and  in 
divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto  us 
in  his  Son"  (Heb.  1:1-2,  A.S.  V. );  "Moses  because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives; 
but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  And  Isay  unto  you 
.  .  ."(Matt.  19:8-9). 

Here  is  plainly  a  progn^ess  of  revelation  and  Bowman 
knows  it,  but  he  will  not  permit  its  major  implications.  He 
argues  that  because  God  is  all  He  is  He  cannot  and  will  not 
give  a  part  or  portion  but  "into  his  every  work  he  pours  .  .  . 
all  of  himself. "  It  is  important  that  this  issue  not  be  lost  in 
an  exchange  of  mere  words.  It  is  crucial  that  the  issue  be 
brought  right  out  into  the  open. 

Of  course,  God's  nature  does  not  change,  but  His  ad- 
ministratioQS  do.  Of  course,  God  gives  all  of  Himself  and 
does  not  work  halfheartedly  with  one  hand.  But  He  does  not 
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always  do  the  same  work,  nor  has  all  His  truth  been  re¬ 
vealed  at  one  time.  He  is  the  one  who  decided  all  these 
things,  and  we  simply  try  to  observe  correctly  how  He  has 
done  it. 

W.  Graham  Scrog^e  has  a  pertinent  word  at  this  point: 
"The  word  oikonomia  bears  one  significance,  and  means  'an 
administration, '  whether  of  a  house,  of  property,  of  a  state, 
or  a  nation,  or  as  in  the  present  study,  the  administration  of 
the  human  race  or  any  part  of  it,  at  any  given  time.  Just  as 
a  parent  would  govern  his  household  in  different  ways,  ac¬ 
cording  to  varying  necessity,  yet  every  one  for  one  good  end, 
so  God  has  at  different  ti  me  s  dealt  with  men  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but  throughout 
for  one  great,  grand  end"  (Ruling  Lines  of  Progressive 
Revelation,  pp.  62-63). 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  dispensationalists  have  not  al¬ 
ways  spoken  as  clearly  as  they  might,  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that  Bowman  has  put  words  into  their  mouths  when  he  claims: 
(1)  That  dispensationalists  say  that  the  test  God  imposes  in 
each  age  constitutes  the  basis  of  salvation  in  that  age,  and 
that  therefore  (2)  the  dispensationalists  teach  not  only  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  salvation  but,  horrors,  with  one  possible  ex¬ 
ception,  salvation  by  works  I 

These  statements  are  simply  not  true.  Point  one  is  well 
answered  by  Scroggie  in  his  statement  that  these  tests  consti¬ 
tuted  God's  administration  of  mankind  or  that  part  of  man¬ 
kind  to  whom  the  revelation  was  made.  For  instance,  the 
Gentile  nations  were  not  required  to  keep  the  Levitical  sac¬ 
rificial  system.  In  fact,  they  were  for  the  most  part  strictly 
forbidden  any  participation  in  it. 

The  second  proposition  is  Just  as  obnoxious  to  the  dis- 
pensationallst  as  to  Bowman.  No  intelligent  dispensationalist 
argues  that  man  was  ever  saved  in  any  age,  anywhere,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  principle  of  the  grace  of  God  which  He  exercised 
on  the  basis  of  what  He  knew  His  Son  would  accomplish,  or 
has  accomplished,  on  Calvary.  Romans  3:25-26  makes  this 
crystal  clear.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  everyone  in  every 
age  had  the  same  light  from  God  or  was  told  to  express  his 
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faith  in  the  same  outward  expressions.  In  the  days  of  Noah, 
faith  was  to  be  expressed  outwardly  in  entering  the  ark.  In 
the  nation  of  Israel  faith  was  to  be  expressed  in  bringing  a 
sacrifice.  But  at  this  very  point  it  should  be  carefully  ob¬ 
served  that  adherence  to  the  outward  form  was  not  that  which 
saved,  but  the  faith  that  led  to  the  adherence.  God  expresses 
repeatedly  His  abhorrence  of  the  outward  form  when  done  as 
a  substitute  for  the  faith  which  gave  it  validity.  He  excoriates 
such  abuse  of  the  outward  means  and  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  reality  (e.g. ,  Isa.  1:10-18).  Likewise,  today  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  to  be  outward  expressions  of  a  genuine 
faith  and  are  utterly  repudiated  as  ways  to  God  sqpart  from 
that  faith. 

Bowman  treats  the  word  obedience  as  though  it  must 
necessarily  mean  mere  works.  This  is  not  the  case.  Peter, 
for  instance,  uses  obedience  as  a  synonym  for  faith,  and 
means  by  it  the  obedience  or  outward  expression  of  a  true  and 
saving  faith.  He  asserts  that  ”God  hath  given”  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it  "to  them  that  obey  him”  (Acts  5:32).  By  this  he  means 
exactly  what  he  said  in  Acts  11:17:  "God  gave  them  the  like 
gift  [the  Holy  Spirit]  as  he  did  unto  us,  who  believed  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ”  Note  also:  ”.  .  .  unto  obedience  and 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Pet.  1:1);  "Seeing 
ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth  .  .  .  being 
bom  again  .  .  .”  (1  Pet.  1:22-23).  Saving  faith  is  described 
in  Romans  1:5  as  "obedience  to  the  faith"  (lit.). 

The  nub  of  the  matter  is  here.  Paul  cried,  "Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved"  (Acts  16:31). 
This  is  not  a  pious  wish,  or  good  advice,  or  a  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  a  desire  for  the  jailer.  This  is  a  command,  in  the 
imperative  mood,  and  if  one  believes  he  obeys  God's  com¬ 
mand  through  God's  servant. 

Now,  unless  one  is  looking  for  trouble,  there  is  nothing 
here  inharmonious  between  the  principle  of  faith  and  the 
principle  of  works.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  legal  and  mere 
outward  obedience  which  Scripture  distinguishes  as  unaccept¬ 
able  work.  But  when  a  man  really  believes  God  he  expresses 
that  faith  from  the  heart  in.  a  tangible,  outward  obedience. 
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True  faith  is  not  a  work,  but  true  faith  always  works.  Thus 
man  is  not  saved  by  obedience  per  se  but  by  faith  that  obeys. 

If  this  principle  be  observed,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
with  multiple  methods  of  salvation  which  dispensationalists 
are  falsely  accused  of  teaching.  The  degree  of  revelation 
may  vary  with  the  age,  and  the  expression  of  faith  may  vary. 
It  is  possible — as  in  this  age — for  others  to  imitate  by  out¬ 
ward  conformity,  with  no  heart  change.  But  the  two  things 
are  not  to  be  confused. 

Every  antidispensationalist  has  a  field  day  on  Scofield's 
unfelicitous  choice  of  the  words  law  and  grace  for  the  present 
age  of  the  church  and  the  age  which  preceded  it.  Having  ad¬ 
mitted  that  better  words  might  have  been  chosen,  it  is  still 
very  true  that  Bowman's  comments  on  this  problem  com¬ 
pletely  miss  the  point. 

Galatians  3  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Sinaitic 
code  was  introduced  as  an  added  thing  to  run  alongside  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  (given  430  years  before)  with  no  change 
in  its  provisions  being  possible,  since  God  keeps  His  prom¬ 
ise.  The  law  was  therefore  never  given  as  a  rival  means  of 
Justification.  It  was  not  a  way  to  life  (Gal.  3:11),  but  a  way 
of  life  given  to  a  people  already  sheltered  by  blood  and  al¬ 
ready  sharing  to  some  deg^^ee  in  the  unconditional  Abrahamic 
covenant.  Personal  salvation  to  them,  as  to  us,  depended 
iq;>on  a  personal  response  of  faith. 

But  there  are  aspects  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  nation  Israel  and  it  is  the  nation  Israel  whom 
God  graciously  proposed  by  means  of  the  law  to  keep  re¬ 
strained  and  intact  "till  the  seed  should  come."  However, 
it  is  just  as  itoP^i'cnt  that  the  discipline  of  the  law,  having 
accomplished  its  ministry  of  bringing  the  nation  to  the  time 
of  the  coming  of  Messiah,  turned  those  who  in  faith  got  the 
significance  of  all  this  over  to  "the  faith"  in  the  care  of 
Christ,  and  that  those  so  turned  over  to  Christ  were  no 
longer  under  the  care  of  the  law  (the  pedagogue),  whose  min¬ 
istry  culminated  in  the  presentation  to  Christ  (Gal.  3:23-25). 
Thus  an  age  transition  took  place,  just  as  John  1:17  says, 
"For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came 
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[i.e. ,  became  de  facto]  by  Jesus  Christ/*  If  this  was  not  a 
transition  from  something  to  something  else,  what  was  it? 
Certainly  John  understood  a  great  change  was  taking  place. 

It  is  absurd  for  opponents  of  dispensationalism  to  argue 
from  this,  and  from  Scofield's  terminology,  that  we  say  there 
was  no  grace  of  God  in  the  age  of  law.  Of  course  there  was. 
All  who  were  saved  were  saved  by  grace,  and  God's  dealings 
with  mankind.  His  revelation  of  Himself,  His  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Egypt  and  His  establishment  of  them  in  the  land 
were  all  of  grace.  That  is  not  the  issue.  Likewise,  it  is 
futile  to  try  to  put  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  dispensation- 
alist  to  the  effect  that  because  he  is  "not  under  the  law"  (as 
a  principle  or  as  an  age)  he  is  a  free  lance  answerable  to  no 
one,  and  eligible  to  sin  with  impunity.  Nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  New  Testament  doctrine  and  spirit  (Rom.  5:20 — 
6:2,  14-15).  No,  there  are  the  laws  of  grace  (John  14:12; 
1  John  3:7-8)  and  "his  commandments  are  not  grievous"  (1 
John  5:3).  But  it  is  just  as  clear  that  these  are  the  laws  of 
Christ  and  not  of  Moses,  which  are  our  standard  of  walk 
(Rom.  7:4-6;  8:3-4;  1  Cor.  9:21,  "Inlawed  to  Christ";  Gal. 
6:2). 

No  instructed  dispensationalist  wishes  to  do  anything  to 
dishonor  or  to  say  anything  which  is  disrespectful  of  any  part 
of  the  Scripture.  We  feel  that  because  the  law  was  the  re¬ 
vealed  truth  of  God  it  has  eternal  values.  Its  basic  princi¬ 
ples,  "making  sin  exceeding  sinful,"  are  established  (not 
repudiated)  by  the  gospel  which  insists  that  all  have  sinned 
and  need  to  be  saved.  Its  message  has  been  incorporated  and 
adapted  in  the  message  of  condemnation  to  sinners.  But, 
again,  it  is  clear  that  its  message  is  not  the  rule  of  life  of 
the  righteous  man  in  this  age  but  it  is  designed  to  condemn 
the  wlckeid  (1  Tim.  1:5-11). 

The  viewpoint  set  forth  in  the  foregoing,  then,  is  to  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  commonly  received  idea  that 
the  law  as  given  by  Moses  is  still  in  full  force  and  is  the  rule 
of  life  of  the  believer,  ignoring  God's  own  statements  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Its  primary  and  age  ministry  was  tem¬ 
poral  and  passing— it  was  "until"  (Gal.  3:19,  23) — and  was 
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fulfilled  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  antitype  of  all  types.  A 
new  age  has  dawned.  It  is  not  merely  the  ceremonial  law 
which  has  been  fulfilled.  Christ  is  "the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth"  (Rom.  10:4),  and 
it  is  that  "graven  in  stones,"  the  Decalogue,  which  has  been 
superseded  by  the  new  covenant  and  "done  away"  (2  Cor.  3:7, 
11).  No  truth  has  been  abrogated  by  this  transition,  but  ev> 
erythlng  of  moral  and  spiritual  value  in  the  lesser  revelation 
which  God  pleases  to  carry  on  has  been  heightened,  remolded, 
and  recast  in  the  "beseechings  of  grace. " 

There  is  no  conflict  here.  The  dispensationalist  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  things  that  differ  and  recognizes  the  tremen¬ 
dous  transition  wrought  by  Calvary. 

THE  EIGHT  COVENANTS 

It  is  obviously  in^ossible  to  continue  this  review  in  as 
much  detail  as  we  have  examined  Bowman's  introductory 
considerations  and  the  seven  dispensations.  But  all  that  fol¬ 
lows  has  its  roots  in  what  has  been  said  thus  far  by  Bowman 
and  responded  by  this  reviewer. 

As  to  SRB  covenants.  Bowman  first  observes  that  Sco¬ 
field  does  not  appear  to  have  given  a  definition  of  his  use  of 
the  word  covenant,  so  he  suggests  "a  pact  ingwsed  by  a  sov¬ 
ereign  'individual*  (in  the  Bible,  always  God,  of  course)  upon 
another  or  upon  others  over  whom  he  has  supreme  authori¬ 
ty.  "  This  is  a  generally  acceptable  formula,  but  ignores 
two  important  particulars:  (1)  Nothing  is  said  about  those 
with  whom  the  covenants  are  nouule.  The  first  three- -Eden- 
ic,  Adamic,  Noahic — are  made  with  all  mankind;  the  next 
four--Abrahamic,  Mosaic,  Palestinian,  Davldlc--are  made 
totally  or  primarily  with  and  concerning  Israel;  the  final  one, 
the  new  covenant,  is  to  be  established  with  Israel  iq)on  their 
national  repentance,  but  into  its  blessings  present-day  be¬ 
lievers  in  Christ  enter  as  being  in  the  Seed.  (2)  Nothing  is 
said  about  the  possibility  of  a  covenant  being  conditional  or 
unconditional.  All  are  unconditional  except  the  Mosaic  cov¬ 
enant.  In  this  case,  God  proposed  a  relationship  possibility 
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(”If  ye  will")  to  which  Israel  responded:  "All  that  the  LORD 
hath  spoken,  we  will  do"  (Ex.  19:5-8).  On  the  basis  of  their 
acceptance,  the  covenant  was  instituted  (Ex.  19:9  ff.).  All 
the  other  covenants  were  simply  announced  by  God  and/or 
imposed.  All  promised  blessing  for  obedience  and  warned  of 
discipline  for  disobedience. 

Bowman's  threefold  criticism  of  SRB  in  this  matter  is: 
(1)  He  feels  only  that  may  be  called  a  covenant  where  the 
word  covenant  is  used  by  Scripture.  This  comparatively  in¬ 
consequential  observation  he  follows  with  the  argument  that 
"Scripture  nowhere  opposes  the  Mosaic  Covenant  with  the 
New  Covenant."  While  using  some  of  the  verses  cited  by  this 
reviewer  in  his  discussion  of  law  and  grace  imder  dispensa¬ 
tions  above.  Bowman's  case  is  not  convincing.  That  God 
works  harmoniously  widi  diverse  elements  is  admitted,  but 
to  argue  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  two  cove¬ 
nants,  that  all  is  of  grace,  is  to  do  violence  to  whole  sections 
of  Scripture,  particularly  Romans  3,  4,  7,  9-11;  2  Corinthi¬ 
ans  3;  Galatians  3,  4;  Philippians  3;  Colossians  2;  2  Timothy 
1,  and  the  whole  letter  to  the  Hebrews. 

(2)  He  then  contends  that  "there  are  at  most  but  two  cov¬ 
enants  to  be  found  in  Scripture  which  are  so  different  in  fun¬ 
damental  conditions  attaching  to  them  as  to  render  them 
distinguishable. "  This  is  a  strange  statement  in  the  light  of 
the  argument  under  criticism  (1)  Just  concluded.  Evidently 
the  difference  of  emphasis  is  that  in  (1)  it  is  argued  both  the 
Mosaic  and  new  covenants  were  'made  with  "a  view  to  dis¬ 
playing  God's  grace  and  His  purpose  to  save,"  whereas  (2) 
admits  two  but  limits  to  two  covenants  those  that  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  It  must  be  objected  that  the  Mosaic  covenant  was 
not  given  to  display  God's  purpose  to  save,  for  the  law  can 
only  condemn  sin.  It  cannot  give  life  (Gal.  2:15-21;  3:21-22). 

Further  objection  must  be  raised  to  his  suave  conclusion 
that  the  phrase  "the  covenants  of  promise"  used  in  Romans 
9:4  "can  only  mean  to  gather  up  under  this  plural  use  of  the 
word  those  repeated  occasions  on  which  God  renews  His 
single  covenant  with  His  people  under  whatever  form. "  » This 
is  entirely  gratuitous  and  definitely  non  sequitir.  The  pre- 
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sumption  would  be  to  the  contrary,  that  there  are  multiple 
covenants  in  which  God  has  promised  to  bless  His  people. 

Words  lose  all  meaning  when  he  concludes  this  point  by 
calling  the  covenant  of  law  "itself  a  gift  of  God's  gprace  to 
man. "  How  different  is  this  conclusion  from  God's  own  de¬ 
scription:  "And  the  commandment,  which  I  presumed  to  be  to 
life,  I  found  to  be  unto  death.  For  sin,  taking  occasion  by 
the  commandment,  deceived  me,  and  by  it  slew  me"  (Rom. 
7:10-11).  True,  the  law  is  "holy.  Just,  and  good, "but  that 
is  Just  the  trouble.  We  are  not.  Hence,  it  becomes  to  all 
"the  ministration  of  death"  (2  Cor.  3:7).  What  is  gpracious 
about  that? 

(3)  The  argument  is  advanced  that  if  Scofield  is  right  he 
has  missed  two  covenants — one  made  under  Joshua  at  She- 
chem  (Josh.  24:25),  and  one  with  the  priesthood  (Num.  25: 
13),  which  latter  he  considers  to  be  as  important  as  the  cov¬ 
enant  of  kingship  with  David.  This  might  be  cause  for  some 
concern  if  he  did  not  argue  against  himself  by  immediately 
assuring  his  readers:  "In  point  of  fact,  these  are  not  differ¬ 
ent  covenants;  they  are  all  one  and  should  be  so  understood 
.  .  .  as  'his  covenant'  (Ps.  25:14),  'my  covenant'  (Ps.  50: 
16),  'the  everlasting  covenant'  (Isa.  24:5."  This  is  an  over¬ 
simplification  of  what  might  be  a  problem.  Presumably  the 
solution  would  not  be  his  oversimplification,  but  a  simplifi¬ 
cation.  For  instance,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  covenant  of  God 
with  Abraham  is  repeated  both  to  him  and  in  confirmation  to 
Isaac  and  to  Jacob.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
two  covenants  to  which  Bowman  calls  attention  may.  not  be 
understood  as  elaborations  of  already  existing  covenants.  But 
to  blandly  equate  all  the  covenants  together  and  proclaim  that 
they  are  really  one  is  another  case  of  gratuitous  reasoning. 

PROPHECY  RELATED  TO  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  HEAVEN 

Of  course,  this  should  be  the  meat  of  the  matter  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  dispensations  and  cove¬ 
nants  to  time.  But  due  to  space  limitations  Bowman,  after  a 
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helpful  summary  of  SRB  eschatology,  makes  four  observa¬ 
tions: 

(1)  Scofield  is  said  to  fail  "to  distinguish  between  Hebrew 
prophecy  and  apocalyptic."  This  is  a  strange  thing  to  say 
when  Bowman  gleaned  much  of  his  summary  from  page  711 
of  SRB  in  Scofield’s  introduction  to  the  prophetical  books,  the 
very  first  paragraph  of  which  reads:  "Prophets  were  men 
raised  up  of  God  in  times  of  declension  and  apostasy  in  Israel. 
They  were  primarily  revivaillsts  and  patriots,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  God  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  nation.  The 
prophetic  messages  have  a  twofold  character:  first,  that 
which  was  local  and  for  the  prophet’s  time;  secondly,  that 
which  was  predictive  of  the  divine  purpose  in  the  future*. 
Often  the  prediction  springs  immediately  from  the  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  (e.g. ,  Isa.  7:1-11  with  vv.  12-14)." 

Certainly  there  is  recognition  here  that  the  primary 
function  of  the  Old  Testament  prophet  was  to  speak  to  his 
own  generation  about  their  spiritual  needs.  In  other  words, 
he  was  first  of  all  a  "forthteller. "  But  in  the  conduct  of  his 
ministry  God  the  Spirit  pleased  to  add  the  predictive  element 
as  He  chose  and  the  prophet  also  became  a  "foreteller. " 

(2)  The  next  observation  concerns  the  SRB  distinction 
between  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  God.  That  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  referring,  for  instance,  in  Matthew  13  to  two  differ¬ 
ent  aspects  of  things  is  obvious,  because  in  some  parables 
there  are  the  true  and  false,  in  some  only  the  true,  and  in 
one  or  two  the  en:q>hasis  seems  to  be  primarily  if  not  entirely 
on  the  false.  Scofield  and  many  others  have  sought  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  by  having  the  term  kingdom  of  God  refer 
to  the  true  body  of  believers  only,  and  the  term  kingdom  of 
heaven  refer  to  the  visible  church  on  earth  (Christendom), 
in  which  true  and  false  are  present.  Hence,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  conceived  of  as  the  larger  term  which  includes  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  the  true  part  only  within  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

However,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  e^qsitors  who 
have  found  the  distinction  not  in  the  terms  used,  for  the 
terms  heaven  and  God  are  viewed  by  them  as  synonymous. 
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but  in  the  things  being  described.  For  instance,  the  word 
church  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  referring  only 
to  the  truly  regenerate  who  form  the  body  and  bride  of  Christ, 
while  at  other  times  it  plainly  refers  to  the  outward  testi¬ 
mony  of  Ciod  on  earth  which  includes  both  true  and  false;  so 
the  context  would  have  to  determine  to  which  aspect  of  the 
church  the  passage  is  referring. 

These  expositors  urge  that  this  is  the  way  the  two  terms 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  kingdom  of  God  should  be  understood. 
The  context  will  determine  whether  the  term  the  kingdom  of 
the  God  of  heaven  is  referring  to  the  true  only  (pearl,  hid 
treasure),  or  the  sphere  of  profession  (wheat  and  tares). 
Hence,  even  if  it  be  urged  that  the  two  terms  cannot  be  viewed 
as  other  than  synonyms,  the  basic  viewpoint  of  SRB  is  not 
invalidated.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  classic  study  on 
the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  finds  the  author  (Peters,  The 
Theocratic  Kingdom)  earnestly  insisting  on  the  basic  escha¬ 
tology  of  SRB,  althou^  he  is  committed  to  the  synonymity 
of  the  terms  kingdom  ^  heaven  and  kingdom  of  God.  This 
writer  fully  agrees  that  the  real  issue  is  to  be  found  where 
Peters  finds  it. 

(3)  Bowman's  third  observation  considers  the  schemata 
of  the  order  and  time  of  eschatological  events  as  "a  game” 
in  which  minds  like  that  (shall  we  say  slightly  touched?)  find 
interest,  but  fail  "to  convince  even  their  colleagues  who  .  .  . 
have  been  engrossed  in  the  game.”  To  dismiss  the  vast 
sweep  of  revealed  truth  concerning  the  future  with  a  state¬ 
ment  like  this  is  not  only  out  of  place  but  it  is  tragic.  How 
it  must  grieve  the  Father  who  has  shared  His  secrets  with  us 
to  have  that  holy  study  described  as  ”a  game”!  This  blind 
spot  is  in  keeping  with  a  spiritualizing  hermeneutics  which 
decries  as  fanciful  and  fantastic  such  wonderful  prophecies 
as  the  glorious  earthly  reign  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
one  thousand  years. 

(4)  The  fourth  observation  is  in  pattern.  It  accuses  the 
dispensational  school  of  thought  as  flopping  back  and  forth 
between  two  equally  deplorable  extremes  of  interpretati'*--- 
the  literal  and  the  typological.  These  are  pictured  as  being 
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antithetical  and  contradictory,  and  Bowman  professes  to  be 
amazed  that  they  are  found  in  the  same  strange  mind.  He 
concludes:  '*It  must  sujffice  here  to  remark  that  to  the  spir¬ 
itually  minded  center  within  the  evangelical  tradition  of  the 
Christian  church  both  methods  are  wrong  and  to  about  the 
same  degree." 

In  rebuttal,  first,  it  is  urged  that  the  dispensationalists 
find  Scripture  warrant  for  their  conviction  that  both  literal 
and  typological  interpretation  are  complementary  and  sane. 
The  line  of  reasoning  goes  like  this:  The  classic  passage  is 
1  Corinthians  10.  The  Apostle  Paul  cites  a  number  of  Old 
Testament  historic  h{4>penings  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience  counterpart  of  the  Corinthians.  He  then  says:  "All 
these  things  happened  unto  them  [here  we  have  literality]  for 
types  [the  New  Testament  ai^roval  of  reading  Old  Testament 
events  as  spiritual  illustrations];  and  they  are  written  for  our 
admonition"  (v.  11).  Could  language  be  plainer?  It  is  proper 
to  read  our  Old  Testament  this  way. 

Secondly,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  full  of  this 
method.  The  major  argument  of  the  book  hinges  around  Mel- 
chizedek.  The  doctrinal  conclusions  reached  in  Hebrews 
from  the  handful  of  phrases  about  him  in  Genesis  14  are 
fearful  and  wonderful  to  behold,  if  typology  is  so  sinful.  But 
the  crux  of  the  matter  is  contained  in  a  rebuke  recorded  in 
Hebrews  5:11-14.  While  these  believers  had  been  Christians 
long  enough  to  be  csqpable  teachers  of  others,  they  were  chid¬ 
ed  because  they  had  retrograded  to  spiritual  babyhood  and 
were  feeding  on  "milk"  when  they  should  have  been  eating 
"solid  food. " 

The  context  forms  an  absolute  vise  for  a  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  apostle's  argument.  It  is  this:  "I  speak  to 
you  about  Melchizedek,  but  I  feel  the  brakes  on.  You  can 
only  think  of  Aaron  as  your  priesthood.  Because  of  imma¬ 
turity,  you  think  of  Melchizedek  as  only  a  historical  person¬ 
age  who  walked  briefly  across  a  page  of  Holy  Writ.  This  is 
because  you  are  able  to  take  only  'the  milk'  of  historical 
fact.  You  are  unskillful  in  the  word.  You  need  to  have  your 
spiritual  senses  exercised  to  discern  spiritual  truth  in  his- 
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torlcal  passages.  Because  of  your  spiritual  immaturity,  I 
fear  that  when  I  begin  presenting  the  'solid  food'  about  the 
typological  significance  of  Melchizedek  as  picturing  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  you  will  think  it  fanciful  if  not  fantastic.  I 
long  for  your  spiritual  discernment  to  be  developed,  for  ev¬ 
ery  page  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  speaks  of  Him,  and 
here  He  is  wonderfully  portrayed  by  Melchizedek.  I  long  to 
lead  you  on  into  full  growth  (6: 1)  and  will  do  so  with  God's 
help  (6:3)."  And  a  postscript  may  be  added  that  he  did  (6:20 
ff.). 

Christ  seemed  to  have  no  trouble  finding  prophetic  illus¬ 
trations  as  well  as  prophecies  about  Himself  in  all  three  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  including  the  poetic  books  (Luke 
24:25-27,  44-48).  Why  should  we  find  difficulty?  This  re¬ 
viewer  is  more  fearful  of  bantam  Baptists,  puny  Presbyteri¬ 
ans,  anemic  Episcopalians,  and  midget  Methodists  remaining 
in  perpetual  babyhood  by  feeding  on  the  "milk"  of  mere  his¬ 
tory  than  he  is  of  their  choking  on  die  "solid  food"  of  typical 
use  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

Finally,  that  dispensationalists  have  no  trouble  recog¬ 
nizing  a  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  future  as 
well  as  in  the  past  is  in  keeping  with  their  whole  position. 
This  distinction  cannot  be  admitted,  obviously,  by  an  amil- 
lennialist.  There  is  no  place  in  all  his  thinking  for  such  a 
thing. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  APOSTATE  CHURCH 

Although  Bowman  gives  three  pages  to  this  theme,  it  is 
because  it  has  particularly  irked  him  rather  than  because  it 
is  a  measure  of  its  relative  importance  to  the  SRB  scheme  of 
interpretation. 

Here  again  presuppositions  carry  the  weight  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Obviously  if  there  is  no  future  for  Israel,  and  the 
church  is  going  along  on  a  so-so  course  to  an  indeterminate 
point  called  "the  end,"  at  which  time  God  takes  over  and 
winds  up  things,  then  there  is  no  room  for  any  idea  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  tares  among  the  wheat.  Indeed,  one 
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might  interpret  our  Lord's  words  in  this  view  as  "Why  get 
excited?  Just  leave  it  to  me.  I'll  take  care  of  it  when  'the 
end'  comes"  (Matt.  13:28-30). 

However,  if  one  is  convinced  that  the  Scriptures  portray 
the  failure  of  the  individual  (Adam),  the  family  (Lamech),  the 
race  (flood  and  Babel),  Israel  (the  rejection  of  Christ),  it  is 
in  harmony  with  this  trend  that  there  should  be  danger  of  like 
failure  in  the  body  of  witness  God  has  set  iq)  on  earth  in  the 
church  while  Israel  is  set  aside.  Indeed,  the  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians  are  particularly  warned  of  this  danger  (Rom.  11:13-24). 
If  Israel's  remnant  is  to  be  saved,  it  predicates  the  failure 
of  the  corporate  testimony  of  Christendom,  so  that  the  "nat¬ 
ural  branches"  may  be  grafted  in  again  "for  God  is  able  to 
graff  them  in. " 

This  is  no  slander  against  the  church  any  more  than 
against  all  other  believers  of  other  ages.  Even  at  the  end  of 
the  thousand-year  reign  of  Christ,  some  shall  fail  and  be 
judged.  Is  that  a  slander  against  Christ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  doctrine  of  the  apostate 
church  is  a  doleful  view  to  Bowman,  but  the  issue  is  not  how 
a  view  makes  one  feel;  it  is  what  the  Bible  actually  says. 

What  does  it  say?  "Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly, 
that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith"  (1 
Tim.  4:1);  "This  know  also,  that  in  the  last  days  perilous 
times  shall  come"  (2  Tim.  3:1);  "For  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine"  (2  Tim.  4:3); 
".  .  .  there  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who  privily 
shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies"  (2  Pet.  2:1).  Could  any 
language  be  plainer?  If  this  is  not  apostasy,  what  is  it?  We 
certainly  do  not  have  an  ordinary  routine  tares -and- wheat 
situation  in  crisis  passages  like  these. 

It  is  no  mere  Plymouth  Brethren  fancy,  as  charged, 
which  evaluates  the  condition  of  Christendom  as  a  state  of 
apostasy.  Certainly  Bowman  would  have  a  hard  time  proving 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  an  apostate  church.  It 
is  a  large  church.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Greek 
(Eastern)  Orthodox  Church.  When  one  adds  to  these  all  the 
false  cults,  a  substantial  part  of  Christendom  has  been  cov- 
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ered.  If  all  Protestant  churches  were  characterized  by 
Bible -believing,  soul-winning  Christians,  this  would  still 
leave  Christendom  largely  apostate. 

But  this  is  not  the  condition  of  the  Protestant  churches 
and  one  is  not  an  enemy  of  the  church,  but  a  true  friend,  if 
he  cries  out  about  apostasy  in  the  Protestant  church.  This 
is  no  news  and  it  is  a  distinct  disservice  to  ignore  the  great 
distress  which  has  come  to  Protestants  in  every  major  de¬ 
nomination.  There  has  been  painful  evidence  of  many  in  high 
places  who  "deliberately  reject  revealed  truth  as  to  the  deity 
of  our  Lord  and  redemption  throu^  His  atoning  and  redeem¬ 
ing  sacrifice"  (SRB  definition  of  apostasy,  p.  1280).  These 
reasons  should  relieve  Scofield  of  being  a  crepe-hanger.  Yet 
Bowman  says  his  doctrine  of  the  apostate  church  is  "spun 
out  of  whole  cloth"  and  in  the  light  of  evidence  (?)  "disap¬ 
pears  into  thin  air. " 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  argument  concerning  apostasy 
was  not  conducted  on  its  Scriptural  and  evidential  bases 
rather  than  accusing  Scofield  of  going  for  this  idea  because 
he  received  a  bad  opinion  concerning  the  church  from  the 
Plymouth  Brethren.  It  should  be  said  again  that  these  Chris¬ 
tians  have  had  no  copyright  on  division  among  themselves, 
nor  were  the  great  protests  against  apostasy  in  the  denomi¬ 
nations  in  recent  years  sparked  by  Plymouth  Brethren. 

Dispensationalists  are  not  the  gloom  spreaders  they  are 
accused  of  being.  They  do  not  have  much  faith  in  the  depend¬ 
ability  of  men,  for  they  look  at  their  own  hearts  in  the  mirror 
of  the  Word.  They  know  that  they  and  others  are  capable  of 
grieving  the  Lord.  If  truly  regenerate  people  can  do  this,  of 
what  are  unregenerate  professors  of  faith  in  Christ  capable? 
They  are  capable  of  treason,  of  "denying  the  Lord  that  bought 
them, "  because  "the  heart  is  deceitful  .  .  .  and  desperately 
wicked. "  They  are  ciq)able  of  apostasy.  This  is  not  pessi¬ 
mism.  It  is  realism. 

It  may  be  news  to  Bowman,  but  dispensationalists  are 
Scriptural  optimists.  They  have  not  much  faith  in  man's 
ability,  but  they  have  a  gpreat  deal  of  faith  in  Christ's  ability 
to  keep  His  promise  to  come  back  to  earth  and  straighten  out 
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the  terrible  condition  of  things.  There  must  indeed  be  judg¬ 
ment,  but  there  will  also  be  glory  and  blessing. 

"It  is  just  here  that  we  must  part  conq>any  with  any  the¬ 
ological  school  which  dogmatically  asserts  that  there  will 
never  be  such  a  'Golden  Age'  upon  earth  in  history,  which 
argues  that  for  the  present  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
pittance  of  progress  in  such  matters,  that  the  world  which 
now  is  must  continue  with  its  terrible  needs,  its  tragic  hand¬ 
icaps,  struggles  and  problems,  to  the  very  end.  And  then 
God  will  suddenly  write  a  catastrophic  finis  to  the  whole  of  it, 
abolish  human  existence  on  its  first  and  natural  plane,  and 
thrust  us  all,  both  saved  and  unsaved,  out  into  the  eternal 
state. 


"The  premillennial  philosophy  of  history  makes  sense. 
It  lays  a  Biblical  and  rational  basis  for  a  truly  optimistic 
view  of  human  history.  Furthermore,  rightly  apprehended, 
it  has  practical  effects.  It  says  that  life  here  and  now,  in 
spite  of  the  tragedy  of  sin,  is  nevertheless  something  worth¬ 
while;  and  therefore  all  efforts  to  make  it  better  are  also 
worth-while.  All  the  true  values  of  human  life  will  be  pre¬ 
served  and  carried  over  into  the  coming  kingdom;  nothing 
worth-while  will  be  lost.  Furthermore,  we  are  encouraged 
in  the  midst  of  opposition  and  reverses  by  the  assurance  that 
help  is  on  the  way,  help  from  above,  siqpematural  help-- 
'Give  the  King  thy  judgments,  O  God.  ...  In  his  days  shall 
the  ri^teous  flourish.  .  .  .  All  nations  shall  call  him 
blessed'  (Ps.  72:1,  7,  17)"  (Alva  J.  McClain,  "A  Premillen¬ 
nial  Philosophy  of  History, "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  113:115-16, 
April-June,  1956). 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Editor's  Note:  Dr.  Mason  has  requested  that  it  be  made 
clear  that  the  decision  to  use  Ussher's  chronology  in  the  Re¬ 
vised  Scofield  edition  of  1917  was  made  by  Oxford  Press,  not 
Dr.  Scofield.  Other  Oxford  Bibles  published  at  that  time  used 
Ussher's  dates  also,  and  criticism  of  Dr.  Scofield  is  there¬ 
fore  misdirected. 


ARCHEOLOGY  AND  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 

ARCHEOLOGY  AND  NEO-ORTHODOXY 


By  Joseph  P.  Free,  Ph.  D. 

The  term  neo- orthodoxy  or  Barthianism  is  usually 
applied  to  the  line  of  thought  developed  several  years  ago  by 
Karl  Barth,  and  adopted  by  other  liberal  theologians,  includ¬ 
ing  Brunner  in  Germany  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  others  in 
America. 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  NEO-ORTHODOXY 

Karl  Barth  grew  iqp  in  liberal  circles  in  Germany  at  the 
time  of  the  first  World  War.  In  his  earlier  days  he  realized 
that  the  message  which  Calvin  and  Luther  had  preached  four 
hundred  years  earlier  had  been  efficacious  in  producing  sin¬ 
cere  Christians  and  a  vital  Christian  faith.  So  Barth  began 
to  preach  the  message  of  Calvin  and  Luther,  and  he  found  it 
worked.  People  came  to  Christ  and  the  church  was  filled. 
Actually  Barth  did  not  preach  the  whole  reformation  doctrine 
of  Calvin  and  Luther,  but  he  preached  enou^  of  it  that  strik¬ 
ing  results  were  evident. 

Unfortunately,  in  Barth's  thinking  he  sought  to  hold  to 
Biblical  criticism  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  theology  which  at 
many  points  approached  that  of  orthodoxy.  Since  the  Bible  is 
the  foundation  of  what  Christians  believe,  the  Barthlan  who 
accepts  Biblical  criticism  finds  himself  in  the  contradictory 
position  of  trying  to  sustain  a  superstructure  of  a  somewhat 
conservative  theology  which  rests  on  a  Biblical  criticism 
which  removes  real  authority  from  the  Bible.  This  leaves 
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one's  superstructure  without  real  foundation.  In  the  physical 
world,  a  superstructure  without  foundation  would  fall  to  the 
ground  immediately.  In  the  theological  world,  the  collapse 
is  just  as  inevitable,  but  sometimes  less  apparent  fora  time. 

Some  have  pointed  out  that  neo-orthodoxy  is  really  neo¬ 
liberalism.  Such  an  observation  is  very  pertinent,  for  the 
Barthian  who  tries  to  hold  to  a  somewhat  orthodox  theology 
and  at  the  same  time  accepts  Biblical  criticism  has  much  in 
common  with  the  liberal  who  acknowledges  the  spiritual  les¬ 
sons  in  the  Bible  and  yet  holds  wholeheartedly  to  Biblical 
criticism.  Many  Barthians  seem  to  be  separated  from  the 
full  liberal  position  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supernatural, 
but  they  often  are  rather  close  to  this  line  of  demarcation 
beyond  which  lie  all  shades  of  old  line  liberalism. 

In  more  recent  years  Barth  has  tended  to  become  more 
conservative,  whereas  Brunner  now  maintains  the  less  con¬ 
servative  position  which  characterized  Barth  several  years 
ago.  Both  men  hold  the  typical  neo-orthodox  view  concerning 
inspiration,  namely,  that  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  speak 
to  your  heart  "become  the  Word  of  God  to  you. "  Some  have 
been  misled  by  Barth's  indication  in  more  recent  days  that  he 
believes  in  verbal  inspiration.  He  means  merely  that  those 
portions  which  speak  to  your  heart  are  "verbally  inspired. " 
It  is  still  actually  the  same  view,  namely,  that  the  Bible  is 
potentially  the  Word  of  God;  it  becomes  so  when  it  speaks  to 
your  heart.  This  view  still  leaves  room  for  accepting  the 
whole  body  of  destructive  Biblical  criticism. 

In  summary,  according  to  neo- orthodoxy,  God's  Word 
comes  through  the  Bible  though  it  may  be  replete  with  errors. 
This  idea  of  God's  message  coming  through  the  Bible,  rather 
than  being  the  Bible,  penetrates  the  writing  of  Barth,  Brun¬ 
ner,  and  the  American  neo-orthodox  people  as  well.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  carefully  worded  phrases  in  the  preface  to  the  new 
RSV:  "The  Bible  carries  its  full  message  ...  to  those  who 
read  it  that  they  may  discern  and  understand  God's  Word  to 
men"  (Preface,  p.  x). 

The  Bible  is  not  said  to  be  God's  Word,  but  to  have  a 
message  for  those  who  from  the  Bible  are  able  to  understand 
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the  Word  of  God  which  comes  to  them. 

As  implied  above,  there  are  several  wings  of  neo¬ 
orthodoxy.  Barth  today  represents  right-wing  conservative 
neo- orthodoxy.  Brunner  represents  a  liberal  neo-orthodoxy, 
and  men  like  Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  Paul  Tillich  in  America 
represent  a  left-wing  very  liberal  neo -orthodoxy. 

RELATION  TO  UBERALISM 

A  person  in  college  circles  said  to  a  friend  of  the 
writer,  in  effect:  "Neo -orthodoxy  is  immune  from  archeo¬ 
logical  or  historical  evidence.  If  a  person  wants  to  accept  a 
somewhat  orthodox  theology  and  at  the  same  time  accept  Bib¬ 
lical  criticism,  he  may  do  so.  Archeology  just  does  not  touch 
neo -orthodoxy. " 

Upon  reflection  on  this  observation,  this  writer  conclud¬ 
ed  that  archeology,  far  from  having  no  bearing  on  neo¬ 
orthodoxy,  on  the  other  hand,  i3  the  one  area  which  strikes 
most  incisively  at  the  very  heart  of  this  view,  namely,  the 
acceptance  of  Biblical  criticism.  It  is  archeology  which 
shows  the  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures  at  point  after  point,  and 
thus  provides  answers  to  the  neo-orthodox  acceptance  of  Bib¬ 
lical  criticism,  just  as  it  furnishes  answers  to  the  liberal 
acceptance  of  Biblical  criticism. 

Let  us  investigate  the  evidence  of  acceptance  of  Biblical 
criticism  on  the  part  of  neo -orthodox  writers,  and  see  the 
bearing  of  archeology  on  the  question. 

HISTORICITY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

Barthians  quite  generally  set  aside  the  full  historical 
validity  of  the  Old  Testament  either  by  implication  or  by  di¬ 
rect  statement.  Reinhold  Niebuhr  of  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  says  that  "the  fall  of  man  loses  its  real  meaning  when 
taken  as  literal  history"  (Faith  and  History,  p.  33).  Speaking 
of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  Otto  Piper  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  has  said:  "Old  Testament  scholars  have 
recognized  fora  long  time  that  the  narratives  and  genealogies 
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given  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  are  not  on  the  same 
level  as  historical  records.  In  the  first  chapters  of  the  Bible, 
human  history  is  narrated  in  mythical  language'*  (God  in  His¬ 
tory,  pp.  60-61).  In  1953  in  his  presidential  address  to  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  S.  V.  McCasland  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  observed  that  "on  all  hands  we  find  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  recognize  that  a  good  many  stories  of  the  Bible 
are  myths  and  should  be  so  interpreted"  (Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,  73:1:7,  March,  1954). 

Early  chapters  of  Genesis.  We  see  that  there  is  the 
same  willingness  to  give  up  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
first  chapters  of  the  Bible  as  there  has  been  in  liberal  areas. 
Archeological  evidence,  however,  has  supported  the  histori¬ 
cal  accuracy  of  the  Bible,  beginning  in  the  early  chapters 
and  running  on  throu^.  Let  us  illustrate  from  the  beginning 
chapters:  Genesis  clearly  indicates  that  man's  beginning  and 
early  civilization  was  located  in  the  Mesopotamian  area. 
This  was  contrary  to  the  popular  notion  of  earlier  years, 
which  always  pointed  to  China  as  most  ancient,  and  also  con¬ 
trary  to  learned  theory,  which  usually  referred  to  Egypt  as 
the  oldest  civilization.  Even  Toynbee  in  his  outline  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  civilization  places  his  "Eg3rptiac"  civilization  at 
the  beginning,  preceding  his  "Sumeric"  (Life  Magazine,  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1948). 

Archeological  discovery,  on  the  contrary,  has  given 
abundant  and  definite  evidence  of  the  high  and  early  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Mesopotamian  area.  Excavations  at  Tepe  Gawra, 
Tell  Hassuna,  and  more  recently  by  the  Braidwoods  at  Jarmo 
have  shown  early  village  life  antedating  those  of  other  areas. 

Scholarly  opinion  on  the  beginnings  of  civilization  was 
summarized  in  a  symposium  held  by  the  American  Oriental 
Society  at  Baltimore  in  1939,  at  which  four  papers  were  read 
by  specialists  in  their  respective  fields  on  "The  Beginnings 
of  Civilization  in  the  Orient. "  The  paper  on  China  was  read 
by  Carl  Whiting  Bishop  of  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  He  said 
of  the  culture  traits  of  China:  "Nothing  has  been  found  to 
suggest  their  independent  origin  there  [i.e. ,  in  China].  .  .  . 
Civilization  appeared  earliest  in  the  Near  East"  ("The  Be> 
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glnnings  of  Civilization  in  the  Orient,"  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oriental  Society,  Supplement,  1939).  In  other  words,  as 
far  as  China  is  concerned,  one  does  not  find  evidence  of  the 
beginnings  of  civilization  there,  but  rather  in  the  Near  East, 
where  Genesis  locates  the  development  of  early  civilization. 

The  p^er  on  India  was  read  by  W.  Norman  Brown  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  showed  the  debt  of  India  to 
Mesopotamia,  and  traced  many  aspects  of  the  culture  of  India 
to  the  Near  East,  including  the  writing  of  India  (ibid.,  p.  38). 
The  paper  on  ancient  Egypt,  read  by  Herman  Ranke  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  showed  many  Egyptian  elements 
of  civilization  traceable  to  Mesopotamia;  brick  moulding  was 
one  of  many  examples  given  (ibid.,  p.  13).  The  fourth  paper 
was  read  by  E.  A.  Speiser,  Assyriologist  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  gave  further  evidence  of  Mesopotamia 
as  the  cradle  of  ancient  civilization. 

Albright  summarizes  well  the  evidence  pointing  to  Meso¬ 
potamia  as  the  center  of  early  civilization:  "Archaeological 
research  has  thus  established  beyond  doubt  that  there  is  no 
focus  of  civilization  in  the  earth  that  can  begin  to  compete  in 
antiquity  and  activity  with  the  basin  of  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  region  immediately  to  the  east  of  it — Breasted's 
Fertile  Crescent"  (From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity,  p.  6). 

Where  archeological  evidence  has  come  to  light,  it  com¬ 
mends  the  early  chapters  of  the  Bible  as  accurate  history  and 
not  as  legend  and  myth. 

MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS 

Turning  now  to  the  specific  idea  of  parts  of  the  Bible 
being  myth  and  legend,  we  find  that  in  general  those  in  the 
neo-orthodox  orbit  indicate  that  they  follow  in  the  liberal  pat¬ 
tern  of  assigning  parts  of  the  Bible  to  the  realm  of  myth  and 
legend.  Paul  Tillich  has  written:  "It  was  the  Protestant  prin¬ 
ciple  that  gave  liberal  theology  the  right  and  the  good  con¬ 
science  to  sqpproach  the  Holy  Scripture  with  the  critical 
methods  of  historical  research  and  with  a  complete  scientific 
honesty  in  showing  the  mythical  and  legendary  elements  in 
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both  Testaments"  (The  Protestant  Era,  p.  xxvii).  This  shows 
that  Tillich  accepts  liberal  theology's  critical  method  which 
he  believes  shows  "the  mythical  and  legendary  elements  in 
both  Testaments." 

Likewise,  Re  inhold  Niebuhr  compares  the  "creation 
myths  of  Genesis"  with  those  of  early  religion,  says  the  "fall" 
loses  its  real  meaning  when  taken  as  literal  history,  and  re¬ 
fers  to  the  Tower  of  Babel  as  a  "myth  of  the  Bible"  (op.  cit. , 
pp.  33,  47,  84.  Professor  William  Paul  of  Shelton  College 
kindly  called  these  passages  to  my  attention.). 

While  Brunner  does  not  state  a  rejection  of  the  historicity 
of  the  early  parts  of  the  Bible  in  quite  as  clear  and  categori¬ 
cal  a  way,  he  still  accepts  a  similar  position  in  his  assertion 
that  the  early  chapters  of  the  Bible  are  those  affected  by  his¬ 
torical  criticism,  and  that  the  whole  primal  history  "in  the 
sense  of  a  credible  record  of  events  has  been  lost"  (Revela¬ 
tion  and  Reason,  p.  286).  Nor  will  Barth  assert  the  historic¬ 
ity  of  the  early  parts  of  the  Bible,  but  rather  insists  that  the 
important  thing  is  not  what  happened  historically,  but  the 
meaning  of  what  is  written.  (This  was  pointed  out  by  Kenneth 
Kantzer  in  "What  Is  Neo-Orthodoxy?") 

We  have  already  seen  in  our  section  on  Archeology  and 
Liberalism  that  archeology  has  given  evidence  at  a  number  of 
points  in  negating  the  charge  of  survival  of  myth  in  the  early 
chapters  of  the  Bible.  The  Biblical  record  of  the  "deep" 
(Tehom)  which  is  similar  to  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  god- 
dess  Tiamat  has  been  held  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  Marduk- 
Ti  'amat  conflict.  Actually  Ti  'amat  cannot  give  Tehom,  as 
shown  by  Alexander  Heidel,  but  rather  the  two  words  go  back 
to  a  common  origin  (The  Babylonian  Genesis,  p.  85). 

Likewise,  the  supposed  survival  of  the  cosmic  egg  myth 
in  the  "moving"  or  "brooding"  on  the  waters  in  Genesis  1:2  is 
not  supported  at  all  by  the  Ras  Shamra  tablets  which  show 
that  the  word  means  hover  and  not  brood  (Burrows,  What 
Mean  These  Stones,  p.  45).  As  Albright  pointed  out:  'This 
alleged  parallel  with  Phoenicia  must  be  discarded  entirely" 
(Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  June,  1942,  p.  115). 

THE  PATRIARCHAL  PERIOD 

In  dealing  with  Archeology  and  Liberalism  we  noted  that 
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the  standard  liberal  view  of  the  past  held  that  the  accounts  of 
the  patriarchs  had  a  background  which  was  late  (900-800  B.C.) 
and  did  not  historically  fit  the  period  of  the  patriarchs  (2000- 
1500  B.C.).  Wellhausen  effectively  set  it  forth  in  his  thesis 
that  "from  the  patriarchal  narratives  it  is  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  historical  information  with  regard  to  the  patriarchs 
..."  (Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  3rd  ed. ,  p. 
331).  Does  neo-orthodoxy  retain  any  of  the  shades  of  this 
aspect  of  Wellhausenism?  Brunner  goes  along  with  it.  He 
states:  "All  that  the  Old  Testament,  in  retrospect,  records 
of  the  story  of  the  Patriarchs  has  ceased  to  be  part  of  our 
scientific  picture  of  history"  (Brunner,  loc.  cit. ). 

Archeology,  on  the  contrary,  has  shown  the  early  date 
and  accuracy  of  the  background  of  patriarchal  narratives. 
The  Nuzi  tablets  illuminate  the  general  environment  or  mi¬ 
lieu,  and  also  attest  to  specific  features  including  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  birthright,  the  validity  of  the  oral  blessing,  the 
significance  of  the  teraphim,  and  many  other  items  as  well, 
(C3rrus  Gordon,  "Biblical  Customs  and  the  Nuzu  Tablets," 
Biblical  Archaeologist,  February,  1940,  pp.  5ff. ).  As  Cy¬ 
rus  Gordon  pointed  out  in  another  context:  "The  cuneiform 
contracts  from  Nuzu  [Nuzi]  have  demonstrated  that  the  social 
institutions  of  the  patriarchs  are  genuine  and  pre-Mosaic. 
They  cannot  have  been  invented  by  any  post-Mosaic  J,  E,  D, 
or  P"  ("The  Patriarchal  Age,"  Journal  of  Bible  and  Religion, 
21:4:241,  October,  1953). 

In  addition  to  the  Nuzi  tablets,  the  Mari  tablets  have 
shown  specific  details  of  the  patriarchal  record,  including 
personal  and  place  names,  which  fit  into  the  early  period  of 
2000-1500  B.C.  (Albright,  "The  Bible  After  Twenty 
Years,"  Religion  in  Life,  21:4:541,  Fall,  1952).  Palestinian 
excavations  also  have  shown  that  the  towns  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  patriarchs  go  back  to  the  early  period,  2000- 
1500  B.C. ,  and  do  not  include  towns  of  the  late  period.  All 
of  this  combines  to  show  that  the  background  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  record  is  early  and  commends  itself  as  historical 
rather  than  legendary.  The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  patri¬ 
archs  has  been  convincing  to  many  nonconservatives,  such 
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as  Albright,  who  describes  his  position  as  "neither  conserv¬ 
ative  nor  radical  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  terms"  (Bulletin 
of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  No.  51,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1933,  pp.  5-6). 

Archeological  evidence  has  even  caused  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  liberals  who  are  very  skeptical  of  neo-orthodoxy 
and  every  other  form  of  neo-liberalism.  One  in  this  area, 
W.  A.  Irwin  of  Southern  Methodist  University,  has  written: 
"An  extreme  skepticism  in  regard  to  the  patriarchal  stories 
has  given  place  to  recognition  that  they  preserve  valid  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  historic  movements  and  social  conditions" 
("The  Modem  Approach  to  the  Old  Testament,"  Journal  of 
Bible  and  Religion,  January,  1953,  p.  14). 

ISRAEL'S  EVOLUTION 

As  we  saw  in  our  treatment  of  liberalism,  Wellhausen 
recast  the  history  of  Israel  and  Israel's  religion  in  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  mold,  regardless  of  what  the  Bible  said  about  it. 
Neo-orthodoxy  as  exemplified  in  Brunner  has  gone  along  with 
this  idea  of  a  history  of  Israel  rearranged  by  historical  crit¬ 
icism.  Said  Brunner:  "It  is  true  that  historical  criticism 
has  greatly  altered  our  view  of  the  history  of  Israel — in  this 
connection  I  need  only  mention  the  name  of  Wellhausen." 
Then  in  a  footnote  he  adds:  "Today  it  is  rather  the  fashion  to 
behave  as  though  Wellhausen' s  view— first  the  Prophets  and 
then  the  Law- -had  been  superseded.  In  truth,  however,  in 
spite  of  some  necessary  corrections  in  points  of  detail.  Well- 
hausen's  view  as  a  whole  has  remained  victorious"  (Brunner, 
loc.  cit. ,  note  29). 

We  have  seen  that  archeological  discovery  has  not 
supported  this  idea  of  rewriting  the  history  and  religion  of 
Israel  along  an  evolutionary  pattern.  The  supposed  animistic 
backgroimd  of  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  is  not  supported  by 
the  discoveries  at  Jericho,  at  Teleilat  el  Ghassul,  and  other 
sites  (G.  E.  Wright,  "Present  State  of  Biblical  Archaeology," 
The  Study  of  the  Bible  Today  and  Tomorrow,  pp.  89-90). 
The  theory  that  monotheism  was  a  late  development  has  not 
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been  supported  by  the  evidences  of  an  approach  to  monothe¬ 
ism  in  the  period  1500-1200  B.C.  in  the  worship  of  Aton  in 
Egypt,  Marduk  in  Babylonia,  and  Teshup  in  Syria  (Albright, 
Archaeology  of  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  pp.  163-65).  Nor 
has  archeology  supported  the  idea  of  image  worship  as  char¬ 
acteristic  of  much  of  Israel's  history  nor  has  it  supported 
the  concept  of  a  late  development  of  the  idea  of  the  tabernacle 
and  its  appurtenances  (Wright,  "The  Terminology  of  Old 
Testament  Religion  and  Its  Significance,"  Journal  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies,  1:4:413,  October,  1942). 

Brunner's  statement  that  Wellhausen's  view  of  Israel's 
history  and  its  evolutionary  development  has  "as  a  whole  re¬ 
mained  victorious"  (op.  cit. ,  p.  287,  note  29),  is  not  borne 
out  by  archeological  discovery.  As  Albright  has  pointed  out, 
Wellhausen's  "stanc^int  is  antiquated  and  his  picture  of  the 
early  evolution  of  Israel  is  sadly  distorted"  ("Archaeology 
Confronts  Biblical  Criticism,"  American  Scholar,  Spring, 
1938,  p.  185). 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  REUGION 

In  our  treatment  of  liberalism,  we  noted  an  acceptance 
of  the  evolution  of  religion.  In  neo-orthodoxy,  we  find  at 
times  a  taking  over  of  the  language  of  the  school  which  ac¬ 
cepts  the  evolution  of  religion,  with  its  theories  of  an  early 
tribal  god  developing  into  a  great  monotheistic  god.  John 
Mackay,  President  of  Princeton  Seminary,  reflects  this  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  evolutionary  school  when  he  says,  conoeming 
the  Old  Testament:  "The  narrative,  taken  as  a  whole,  aims 
at  conveying  the  idea  that,  first  under  the  lowly  form  of  a 
tribal  deity,  the  one  universal  God,  the  'god  of  the  whole 
earth, '  manifested  himself  in  the  life  of  Israel"  (Heritage 
and  Destiny,  p.  17). 

Otto  Piper  reflects  some  of  the  concepts  found  in  the 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  religion  when  he  writes:  "Among 
the  Hebrews  in  preprophetic  days  the  view  of  sex,  similar  to 
that  held  by  the  other  Semitic  tribes,  shows  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  mana-tabu  religion"  (The  Christian  Interpreta- 
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tion  of  Sex,  p.  7). 

As  noted  previously,  the  whole  concept  of  the  evolution 
of  religion,  with  a  supposed  development  from  spirit  worship 
(animism)  to  tribal  deity  to  monotheism  (Wright,  "Present 
State  of  Biblical  Archaeology, "  loc.  cit. ),  is  not  supported 
by  archeological  discovery.  The  background  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  period  is  not  animism,  and  monotheism  is  not  late, 
in  man's  thinking,  for  one  finds  monotheism  or  an  approach 
to  it  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Syria  in  the  period  1500-1200 
B.C.,  as  shown  in  the  archeological  evidence  concerning 
Aton,  Marduk,  and  Teshup. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 

(Series  to  be  concluded  in  the  July -September,  1957,  Number) 

A  LOOK  AHEAD 
The  July-September,  1957,  Number 

JOHN  F.  WALVOORD  will  present  his  third  article  on  "The 
Prophetic  Context  of  the  Millennium, "  discussing  the 
New  Testament  prophecies  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
ROBERT  D.  CULVER  will  consider  "Difficulties  of  Inter¬ 
preting  Old  Testament  Prophecy. " 

MERRILL  F.  UNGER  wUl  discuss  "The  Old  Testament  Rev¬ 
elation  of  the  Creation  of  Angelic  Beings  and  of  the  Earth." 
JOSEPH  P.  FREE  will  conclude  his  article  on  "Archeology 
and  Neo -Orthodoxy,"  completing  the  1955  Griffith  Thom¬ 
as  Lectureship  on  "Archeology  and  Biblical  Criticism. " 
CARL  ARMERDING  will  provide  another  article  on  Biblical 
valedictories,  expounding  "The  Last  Words  of  Moses." 
ROY  L.  ALDRICH  will  write  concerning  "The  Transition 
Problem  in  Acts. " 

CHARLES  C.  RYRIE  will  arg^ue  for  "The  Necessity  of  Dis- 
pensationalism. " 

KENNETH  L.  PIKE  will  pursue  his  1956  Griffith  Thomas 
Lectureship  on  "Language  and  Life,"  presenting  his 
second  article,  "Slots  and  Classes  in  the  Hierarchical 
Structure  of  Behavior. " 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  REVELATION 


CONCERNING  ETERNITY  PAST 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.  D. ,  Ph.  D. 


Music  gladdens  and  beautifies  our  lives,  but,  in  a  world 
of  sin,  noise  and  disharmony  often  drown  out  melody.  Wis¬ 
dom  ennobles  the  soul,  but  among  fallen  men  foolishness  and 
ignorance  abound.  Truth  refines  the  spirit,  but,  in  a  society 
threatened  by  numerous  ills,  error  flourishes  and  falsehood 
often  triumphs.  Light  guides  the  feet  into  paths  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  peace,  but  darkness  frequently  casts  a  heavy  pall 
over  men's  eyes  and  causes  them  to  stumble  into  misery  and 
confusion. 

In  the  dimness  of  eternity  past,  however,  there  was  a 
time  when  no  discord  disturbed  the  infinite  harmony  that 
prevailed.  There  was  no  folly  to  defile  perfect  wisdom,  no 
error  to  mar  pure  truth,  no  darkness  to  invade  unsullied 
light.  He,  who  is  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  truth  and 
the  source  of  all  purity  and  power,  alone  existed. 


GOD  IN  INEFFABLE  GLORY  SHINES  FORTH 


"In  the  beginning  God.  .  ."  (Gen.  1:1;  all  Scripture 
quotations  from  American  Standard  Version).  "In  the  begin¬ 
ning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God"  (John  1: 
1-2).  In  majestic  al oneness  the  eternal  Being  who  covers 
Himself  "with  light  as  with  a  garment"  (Ps.  104:2),  who 
dwells  "in  li^t  unapproachable"  (1  Tim.  6:16),  who  "is  light" 
(1  John  1:5)  and  "the  Father  of  lights"  (James  1:17),  existed 
in  infinite  splendor.  Before  ever  there  were  the  stars  and 
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the  planets  in  the  vast  celestial  spheres,  before  there  was 
sun  or  moon,  before  there  was  an  earth  with  mountain,  val¬ 
ley,  plain  and  sea,  before  there  was  a  blade  of  grass,  a 
flower,  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  man  or  a  beast,  God  was.  Before 
the  dawn  of  time,  inhabiting  the  womb  of  eternity.  He  who  is 
"the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  .  .  .  who  is  and  who  was  and  who 
is  to  come,  the  Almighty"  (Rev.  1:8),  resided  in  the  solitude 
of  His  own  effulgent  0ory. 

In  the  limitless  expanse  of  eternity  past  the  ever-blessed 
Godhead,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  enjoyed  the  sublime  fel¬ 
lowship  of  its  own  triune  Being.  This  exalted  communion  was 
perfect,  because  the  triune  God  is  perfect.  The  Word  who 
was  "with  God"  and  "was  God"  (John  1:1),  and  set  forth  as 
Wisdom  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  gives  a  lofty  account  of  the 
beatific  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  before  the 
dawn  of  the  ages  and  the  creation  of  the  worlds.  Long  before 
"the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy"  (Job  38:7),  long  before  the  Creator*s  hand 
had  fashioned  the  starry  spheres  or  called  myriads  of  angelic 
spirits  into  being,  the  Holy  Spirit  transports  the  creature  to 
the  timeless  past  and  recaptures  for  mankind  the  divine  bliss 
existing  in  the  relationship  between  God  and  His  eternal  Word: 

"Jehovah  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way. 
Before  his  works  of  old. 

I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning. 
Before  the  earth  was. 

When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth, 

When  there  were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water. 
Before  the  mountains  were  settled. 

Before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth; 

While  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields. 
Nor  the  beginning  of  the  dust  of  the  world. 

When  he  established  the  heavens,  I  was  there: 

When  he  set  a  circle  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 

When  he  made  firm  the  skies  above. 

When  the  fountains  of  the  deep  became  strong. 

When  he  gave  the  sea  its  bound. 

That  the  waters  should  not  transgress  his  commandment. 
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When  he  marked  out  the  foundations  of  the  earth; 

Then  I  was  by  him,  as  a  master  workman; 

And  I  was  daily  his  delight, 

Rejoicing  always  before  him”  (Prov.  8:22-30). 

DAY  STAR,  SON  OF  THE  MORNING,  APPEARS 

How  long  in  the  endless  march  of  a  timeless  eternity 
God  dwelt  in  ineffable  aloneness  in  blissful  communion  with 
His  own  all-glorious  triune  Being  is  not  known.  His  divine 
nature,  however,  had  the  urge  to  fellowship  with  creatures 
of  His  hand  and  His  creative  power  and  wisdom  sought  ex¬ 
pression  in  calling  worlds  into  existence. 

Evidently  the  first  creature  to  come  forth  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator  was  a  being  of  dazzling  light  and  beauty,  the 
"day-star,  son  of  the  morning”  (Isa.  14:12).  He  was  "the 
shining  one,”  the  "Light-bearer,”  or  "Lucifer”  as  rendered 
in  Latin  and  phosphoros  in  Greek.  This  radiant  celestial 
person,  as  the  first  creature  of  the  infinitely  glorious  Crea¬ 
tor,  so  reflected  the  splendor  of  his  Maker  that  even  after 
his  fall  he  is  still  associated  with  the  lustrous  brilliance  of 
the  planet  Venus,  the  morning  star,  "son  of  the  dawn.” 

It  is  under  this  resplendent  title  of  "the  day-star,  son  of 
the  morning”  that  God's  first  creature  is  conducted  out  of  the 
corridors  of  eternity  past  and  presented  to  men  in  time.  He 
appears  to  human  view  behind  the  splendid  glory  of  "the  king 
of  Babylon”  (Isa.  14:4-20).  All  the  pride  and  the  imperial 
grandeur  of  this  ancient  metropolis,  with  its  fabulous  hanging 
gardens,  its  gigantic  temple  towers,  its  great  Ishtar  Gate, 
its  magnificent  processional  streets,  its  incredibly  stout  for¬ 
tifications,  its  proverbial  fame  and  power  were  inspired  and 
energized  by  the  illustrious  being  who,  before  his  fall,  was 
the  first  and  greatest  of  all  God's  sinless  spirits  of  light. 

As  he  is  identified  with  the  brilliance  of  ancient  Babylon, 
so  this  now-corrupted  creature,  as  prince  of  this  world  sys¬ 
tem,  is  the  real  though  invisible  ruler  of  successive  world 
powers,  from  ancient  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome 
down  to  present-day  political  governments  (Dan.  10:13;  Eph. 
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6:12). 

Accordingly,  under  the  figure  of  the  "king  of  Tyre, " 
Ithobaal  n  (587-573  B.C.),  a  ruler  who  headed  up  in  himself 
the  vast  wealth  and  the  colossal  pride  of  the  ancient  Tyrian 
state,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  presents  an  amazing  portrait  of 
the  same  personage  Isaiah  describes  under  the  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon  as  "the  day-star,  son  of  the  morning."  Ezekiel,  however, 
gives  a  full  revelation  of  the  career  of  this  splendid  being, 
beginning  with  his  coming  forth  from  the  Creator's  hand  in 
the  dateless  past  to  the  perfect  creation  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  (Gen.  1:1). 

Ezekiel  depicts  Lucifer  originally  as  a  creature  of  con¬ 
summate  wisdom  and  superlative  beauty,  which  characteris¬ 
tics  in  a  measure  were  reflected  in  the  kii^  of  Tyre.  "Thou 
sealest  up  the  sum,  full  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty" 
(Ezek.  28:12).  As  far  as  wisdom  and  beauty  are  concerned, 
the  Creator's  first  creature  filled  up  the  measure  of  them,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  lacking.  It  was  as  if  the  divine  artisan 
lavished  His  best  on  His  first  creative  product.  Accordingly, 
the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  the  Infinite  were  marvelously  man¬ 
ifested  in  the  finite.  "Full  of  wisdom  .  .  .  perfect  in  beauty" 
was  the  description  of  him  in  his  primeval  state.  So  great 
was  the^ory  of  this  marvelous  being  that  even  after  his  fall, 
Michael,  the  archangel,  still  recognized  in  him  the  grandeur 
of  his  unfallen  past,  and  did  not  bring  a  "railing  judgment" 
against  him  (Jude  1:9). 

The  Holy  Spirit  through  Ezekiel  gives  important  revela¬ 
tion  concerning  the  exalted  splendor  of  God's  first  creature 
and  the  mightiest  of  His  angels.  ^"Thou  wast  in  Eden,  the 
garden  of  God;  every  precious  stone  was  thy  covering,  the 
sardius,  the  topaz,  and  the  diamond,  the  beryl,  the  onyx, 
and  the  jasper,  the  s^phire,  the  emerald,  and  the  carbuncle, 
and  gold:  the  workmanship  of  thy  tabrets  and  of  thy  pipes  was 
in  thee;  in  the  day  that  thou  wast  created  they  were  prepared" 
(Ezek.  28:13). 

A  creature  of  flashing  light  and  lustrous  splendor  is  set 
forth,  emanating  the  brilliance  of  varicolored  gems.  The 
jewel -bespangled  robes  of  the  commercially  rich  king  of 
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maritime  Tyre  were  but  a  dim  reflection  of  the  garments  of 
light  and  celestial  beauty  that  adorned  God's  first  and  chief 
creature.  He  who  covers  Himself  "with  light  as  with  a  gar¬ 
ment"  (Ps.  104:2),  lavishly  bedecked  the  initial  product  of 
His  handiwork  with  a  similar  luminous  vesture. 

Three  times  these  precious  stones  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Lucifer's  glory  are  displayed  in  Holy  Scripture. 
Sparkling  upon  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  they  are  a 
manifestation  of  divine  grace  (Ex.  39:10-13).  Radiating  from 
the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  they  re¬ 
flect  God's  splendor  (Rev.  21:11,  18-21).  Flashing  forth 
from  the  covering  of  God's  great  angel,  they  signalize  the 
fullest  measure  of  the  divine  glory  manifested  in  the  highest 
of  created  beings. 

Fresh  from  the  Creator's  hand  and  beautiful  in  holiness, 
"the  day-star,  son  of  the  morning, "  darted  forth  iridescent 
rays  of  flashing  light.  Unsullied  by  sin  and  uncorrupted  by 
pride,  this  celestial  person,  like  the  New  Jerusalem  "coming 
down  out  of  leaven  from  God, "  had  "the  glory  of  God"  im¬ 
parted  to  him  and  his  "light  was  like  unto  a  ^tone  most  pre¬ 
cious,  as  it  were  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal"  (Rev.  21: 
11).  Shining  forth  now  with  the  clear  brilliance  of  the  dia¬ 
mond,  now  with  the  pale  green  splendor  of  the  beryl  or  the 
deeper  hue  of  the  emerald,  now  flashing  combinations  of 
colors  of  the  onyx  or  the  lustrous  blue  of  the  sapphire,  or 
emanating  the  wine  or  straw  color  or  the  golden  yellow  of  the 
topaz  or  the  deep  red  and  garnet  of  the  carbuncle  or  the 
splendor  of  pure  gold,  no  distinction  could  be  placed  on  any 
creature  more  elevating  than  is  imposed  by  these  covering 
stones. 

This  beautiful  ethereal  spirit  is  said  to  have  been  "in 
Eden,  the  garden  of  God"  (Ezek.  28:13).  This  is  doubtless  a 
reference  to  a  primal  Eden  in  the  celestial  world,  not  the 
Eden  of  Genesis.  This  "garden  of  God"  was  the  place  where 
the  greatest  angel  "walked  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
stones  of  fire"  (Ezek.  28:14),  while  the  Eden  of  Genesis  was 
a  place  of  verdure  and  natural  beauty. 

However,  "Lucifer,  son  of  the  dawn,"  has  been  in  both 
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Edens.  In  the  celestial  Eden  he  manifested  his  uncornq)ted 
beauty,  in  the  undimmed  outshining  of  his  brilliant  gem- 
bedecked  person.  In  the  earthly  Eden  he  exhibited  a  tarnished 
splendor,  cornqpted  by  rebellion  and  besmirched  by  sin.  But 
it  was  still  a  marvelous  radiance,  for  his  name  nahash, 
translated  ’’serpent,  ”  in  Genesis  3  ^parently  denotes  ’’the 
shining  one.  ”  Even  now  Satan’s  primeval  beauty  has  not  en¬ 
tirely  been  eclipsed,  for  he  ’’fashions  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light”  (2  Cor.  11:14). 

Ezekiel’s  prophecy  reveals  that  God’s  great  angel  was 
created  to  be  a  diadem  of  praise  to  his  Creator.  ’’The  work¬ 
manship  of  thy  tabrets  and  of  thy  pipes  was  in  thee;  in  the 
day  that  thou  wast  created  they  were  prepared”  (Ezek.  28:13). 
He  had  no  need  of  an  instrument  of  praise  to  laud  his  Crea¬ 
tor.  He  himself  was  a  coronet  of  praise.  He  was  called  into 
existence  as  a  dazzling  light-bearing  creature  to  be  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  effulgence  of  the  divine  glory  resident  in  the  eter¬ 
nal  Word  (Heb.  1:3).  He  was  designed  to  advertise  to  all 
other  creatures,  who  might  follow,  the  superbly  effective 
power  of  the  eternal  God  and'  His  exquisite  creative  artistry. 

So  splendid  and  far-reaching  are  the  declarations  con¬ 
cerning  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  God’s  first  creature  that 
not  a  few  have  identified  him  with  the  Eternal  Himself.  But 
however  exalted  and  powerful  he  is,  he  is  only  a  creature. 
This  is  the  most  revealing  affirmationof  this  pivotal  passage. 
’’The  workmanship  of  thy  tabrets  and  of  thy  pipes  was  in  thee; 
in  the  day  that  thou  wast  created  they  were  prepared”  (Ezek. 
28:13;  italics  added).  Again,  this  significant  truth  is  effec¬ 
tively  emphasized  in  verse  15:  ’’Thou  wast  perfect  in  thy 
ways  from  the  day  thou  wast  created,  till  unrighteousness 
was  found  in  thee.” 

THE  ANOINTED  CHERUB  THAT  COVERETH 

As  remarkable  as  the  revelation  concerning  the  creation 
of  God’s  greatest  angel  is  the  disclosure  of  the  precise  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  being  brought  into  being.  "Thou  wast  the  anointed 
cherub  that  covereth:  and  I  set  thee,  so  that  thou  wast  iqx)n 
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the  holy  mountain  of  God;  thou  hast  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  stones  of  fire"  (Ezek.  28:14). 

Not  only  was  this  celestial  personage  designed  to  be  a 
monument  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  an  evidence  of  His 
creative  skill,  he  was  also  specifically  constituted  "the 
anointed  cherub  that  covereth. "  Accordingly,  he  belonged  to 
an  order  of  angelic  beings  known  as  the  cherubim,  who  are 
revealed  in  Scripture  to  be  associated  with  the  throne  of  God 
as  its  protectors  and  the  defenders  of  its  holiness  (Gen.  3: 
22:24;  Ex.  25:17-20). 

The  revealing  words  "thou  wast  upon  the  holy  mountain 
of  God  ..."  are  a  clear  indication  that  this  protectorship 
was  over  the  very  throne  of  God.  In  Old  Testament  usage 
the  expression  "the  mountain  of  God"  signifies  the  seat  of 
God*s  authority  (Ps.  2:6;  3:4;  43:3;  68:15;  Isa.  2:2;  11:9). 

"The  anointed  cherub"  signifies  the  lofty  creature  con¬ 
secrated  to  his  holy  task  as  were  ancient  prophets,  priests, 
and  kings  when  holy  oil  was  poured  upon  their  heads.  Some 
expositors,  however,  derive  the  original  word  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  root,  and  render  it  "extended  cherub,"  that  is,  one  with 
outstretched  wings  spread  forth  protectingly,  as  "the  cher¬ 
ubim  spread  their  wings  over  the  place  of  the  ark,  and  .  .  . 
covered  the  ark  and  the  staves  thereof  in  the  holy  of  holies 
of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  (1  Kings  8:7). 

"The  anointed  cherub"  is  more  specifically  described  as 
the  one  "that  covereth."  The  word  means  "to  protect"  and  is 
the  same  as  that  used  of  the  cherubim  which  "covered  the 
ark"  and  symbolically  guarded  God's  place  of  manifested 
glory  in  the  holy  of  holies  from  defilement  (Ex.  25:20;  37:9). 

Concerning  this  superlatively  exalted  ministry  of  guard¬ 
ing  the  very  throne  of  the  all -glorious  Creator,  the  divine 
declaration  was,  "I  have  set  thee,"  not  "Thou  hast  set  thy¬ 
self.  "  The  position  was  one  majestic  elevation.  The  task 
was  one  of  immeasurable  responsibility.  A  being  endowed 
with  such  phenomenal  beauty,  clothed  with  such  radiant  light, 
endowed  with  such  limitless  wisdom,  and  invested  with  free¬ 
dom  of  will,  was  bound  in  the  highest  conceivable  sense  to  be 
loyal  to  his  Creator,  and  to  remember  always  that  however 
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eminent  was  his  exaltation,  he  was  still  a  creature. 

In  his  pristine  sinless  state,  this  mighty  angel -protector 
of  the  throne  of  God  thus  lived  in  unbroken  relationship  to 
the  divine  holiness.  Consequently,  it  was  said  of  him:  ’’Thou 
wast  upon  the  holy  mountain  of  God;  thou  hast  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire"  (Ezek.  28:14).  He 
had  access  to  the  very  seat  of  God*s  authority.  He  exercised 
his  delegated  power  in  the  very  heart  of  God's  holy  mountain. 
He  guarded  the  divine  throne  itself. 

"The  anointed  cherub"  walked  up  and  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  stones  of  fire.  He  walked  and  talked  intimately  and 
familiarly  with  the  Creator  in  the  heavenly  Eden  with  its 
"stones  of  fire. "  As  Moses  and  those  who  were  with  him  in 
the  mount  saw  "the  God  of  Israel,"  under  whose  feet  was  "a 
paved  work  of  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  very  heaven 
for  clearness"  and  glimpsed  the  appearance  of  Him  whose 
glory  "was  like  devouring  fire"  (Ex.  24:10,  17),  so  God's 
greatest  angel  habitually  walked  up  and  down  on  this  clear 
sapphire  pavement,  and  he  who  was  "perfect"  in  his  ways 
from  the  day  he  was  created,  was  at  home  amid  the  "devour¬ 
ing  fire"  of  the  divine  Presence. 

All  was  light,  splendor,  and  unmitigated  joy,  because 
there  was  as  yet  no  sin  in  the  universe,  when  the  day  star, 
son  of  the  morning,  appeared  in  the  primal  Eden. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  UFE 

By  Kenneth  L.  Pike,  Ph.D. 

A  STEREOSCOPIC  WINDOW  ON  THE  WORLD 

Many  parts  of  the  evangelical  church  during  the  past 
thirty  years  have  been  in  danger  of  unwittingly  rejecting  a 
high-priority  part  of  the  will  of  God.  Christ  said:  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment"  (Matt.  22:37-38).  Yet  many  evangelicals 
have  in  effect  acknowledged  the  rightful  claim  on  them  to  love 
and  serve  God  with  their  souls,  while  rejecting  a  command 
which  in  this  instance  Christ  put  on  a  par  with  it- -that  they 
should  accompany  fervent  devotion  with  intellectual  drive. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  maturing  of  evangelical 
Christianity  today  that  the  faculty  of  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary  has  invited  to  speak  to  its  student  body  one  who  is 
not  a  theologian  but  is  rather  a  scholar  in  a  field  of  linguistic 
study  which  might  seem  remote  from  that  of  the  Seminary. 
I  hope  that  this  excursion  into  a  distant  field  may  let  you  see 
that  some  of  the  newer  concepts  of  linguistics  overlap  on 
your  interests,  and  may  possibly  illuminate  some  aspects  of 
cui  rent  struggle  in  fields  of  concern  to  you.  On  some  level 
all  knowledge  becomes  unified,  and  one  who  would  live  to  the 
full  in  joy  and  faith  must  strive  to  see  where  all  phases  of 
his  life  and  work  are  integrated  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  who 
is  all  in  all. 

This  series  of  lectures  is  basically  oriented  toward  the 
understanding  of  some  principles  of  the  nature  of  language. 
At  first  sight  such  a  study,  let  alone  emphasis  upon  it,  might 
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seem  unnecessary  for  the  educated  person  who  already  speaks 
his  own  language  fluently,  and  who  might  therefore  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  know  the  nature  of  language.  Even  more,  it  might 
seem  unessential  for  those  who  have  worked  on  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  On  the  practical  front  it  comes  as  a  jolt,  however, 
to  learn  that  those  laboring  to  translate  the  Scriptures  may 
find  themselves  working  for  ten  or  twenty  years  on  some 
language  of  the  Pacific  in  which  there  are  no  single  words 
which  can  safely  be  treated  as  noun  stems  as  against  a  sepa¬ 
rate  set  of  verb  stems --in  fact  with  no  close  parallel  to  our 
parts  of  speech.  Or  it  may  disturb  them  to  work  for  fifteen 
years  on  a  language  in  Latin  America  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  be  quite  unable  to  give  a  clear  statement  of  what  a  word 
is  in  that  language,  or  where  words  begin  and  end.  Study  of 
a  special  kind  is  necessary  for  the  translator  to  prepare  him 
to  cope  with  these  problems. 

Theological  systematization  for  a  thousand  years  and 
more  has  been  intimately  interwoven  with  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems.  It  should  give  the  theologian  pause,  therefore,  to  note 
that  the  most  widespread  philosophical  viewpoint  in  our 
country  and  in  Great  Britain  today,  the  one  serving  as  the 
basis  for  most  scientific  orientation,  is  a  logical  positivism 
which  has  at  its  heart  linguistic  assumptions.  No  person  to¬ 
day  can  assess  the  philosophical  scene  with  impunity  unless 
he  knows  something  of  the  theory  of  language  structure. 

On  the  theological  front,  finally,  matters  of  language  in 
relation  to  revelation  are  crucial  to  the  controversy  between 
the  neo- orthodox  school  and  those  of  us  who  are  evangelicals. 
At  some  point  linguistic  matters  are  relevant  to  this  twentieth 
century  issue. 

In  each  of  the  technical  lectures  of  this  series  I  wish  to 
present  only  one  linguistic  or  cultural  principle  or  technique 
upon  which  I  am  currently  working,  but  which  springs,  in 
turn,  out  of  the  researches  of  the  many  contributors  to  de¬ 
scriptive  linguistics  since  the  pioneer  works  of  Edward  Sapir 
in  1921  and  1925.  After  a  discussion  of  each  of  these  princi¬ 
ples,  I  shall  give  some  indication  or  illustration  of  its  pos¬ 
sible  application  to  Biblical  studies  or  Bible  translation. 
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Allow  me  only  to  emphasize  that  such  extensions  of  linguistics 
are  out  of  my  field,  and  hence  subject  to  a  large  margin  of 
error.  They  are  provided  to  stimulate  your  thinking  in  the 
direction  where  you,  rather  than  I,  are  specialists  and  must 
ultimately  test,  develop,  reject,  or  utilize  such  suggestions. 

After  this  brief  introduction  to  the  series  as  a  whole,  we 
may  plunge  into  a  specific  problem* -the  fact  that  different 
people  may  see  the  same  event  in  different  ways. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  SWAYING  BRANCHES 

Last  spring,  for  exan^)le,  a  few  yards  from  the  shore  of 
an  ox-bow  lake  which  was  curling  throu^  the  jungles  of  the 
Amazon  headwaters  of  Peru,  I  was  listening  to  Esther  Matte- 
son  explain  some  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the  Piro  Indians. 
Suddenly  she  glanced  iqp,  looked  intently  toward  the  trees 
lining  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  said,  "There's  something 
worth  shooting  out  there. "  All  that  I  could  see  were  a  few 
branches  swaying.  "The  wind?"  I  asked.  "No,"  she  said 
firmly,  "the  branches  are  moving  too  far  in  a  small  place — 
it  must  be  either  a  monkey  or  a  big  bird.  I'm  getting  Indian. 
Oh  for  a  boy  with  bow  and  arrow  1" 

Miss  Matteson  and  I  both  saw  the  same  event- -the  mov¬ 
ing  branches- -yet  we  each  saw  different  events.  Where  I 
saw  the  trail  of  the  wind,  she  saw  clues  to  the  presence  of 
meat  to  fill  out  a  skimpy  diet  and  to  add  flavor  to  the  soup. 

Explanation  of  such  a  simple  event  leads  to  principles 
which  are  very  far-reaching  indeed.  They  are  central  to  the 
discussion  of  phonetics  versus  phone mics,  the  point  at  which 
the  big  break-through  occurred  in  modem  structural  linguis¬ 
tics.  They  are  vital  to  problems  of  anthropology,  of  percep¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  basic  categories  through  which  we  view  the 
universe  and  know  what  we  know.  Yet  the  systematic  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  principles  is  just  now  making  itself  felt  in  the 
study  of  important  areas  of  human  behavior. 

In  the  event  cited,  notice  especially  two  ways  of  describ¬ 
ing  it.  First,  a  "man  from  Mars"  might  describe  only  the 
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actual  movement  and  setting  of  the  items  physically  seen  by 
bolh  of  us:  the  shoreline  of  the  lake  had  growing  on  it  numer¬ 
ous  tropical  trees.  Within  a  cluster  of  these  trees,  at  a 
certain  place,  a  few  branches  were  moving  at  such-and-such 
a  rate  of  speed,  such-and-such  distances.  This  descriptive 
type,  it  should  be  noted,  provides  a  kind  of  truth  equally  valid 
for  application  to  Peru  or  Dallas,  Arab  or  Indian,  or  saw¬ 
mills,  butterflies,  and  croquet.  It  gives  a  physical  analysis 
of  a  physical  event  without  necessary  reference  to  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  that  event  on  one  particular  observer  foreign  to  the 
environment  as  distinct  from  its  reaction  on  a  different  ob¬ 
server  who  is  by  experience  and  participation  oriented  to  that 
environment. 

The  man-from-Mars  view  is  one  window  on  the  world. 
The  view  of  the  local  scene  through  the  eyes  of  a  native  par¬ 
ticipant  in  that  scene  is  a  different  window.  Either  view  by 
itself  is  restricted  in  scope  and  leads  to  a  kind  of  distortion — 
the  first,  since  it  ignores  the  concept  of  relevance,  or  pur¬ 
pose,  or  meaning,  and  the  second  because  it  distorts  or 
molds  vision  or  experience  so  that  one  interprets  what  one 
sees,  or  hears,  or  understands,  only  through  the  rose- 
colored  glasses  of  one's  own  experiential  structure. 

It  is  my  contention  that  both  views  must  be  brou^t  to 
the  fore  if  any  event  is  to  be  well  understood.  The  student 
can  get  a  far  deeper  appreciation  of  the  universe  of  his  re¬ 
searches,  not  by  a  "hsqppy  medium"  attempt  to  strike  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  description  which  somehow  lies  between  the  two,  but 
by  consciously  approaching  a  topic  from  these  two  directions. 
Each  approach  may  give  a  residt  so  like  the  other  that  to  the 
uninitiated  they  appear  to  be  the  same.  But  just  as  two  pic¬ 
tures  taken  at  a  cUstance  of  a  few  inches  apaH  have  no  inter¬ 
esting  differences  when  viewed  one  at  a  time,  but  when  seen 
simultaneously  throu^  a  stereoscope  produce  a  three- 
dimensional  experience,  so  behavior  studied  simultaneously 
through  these  two  approaches  is  seen  in  much  more  exciting 
depth  of  understanding. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TWO  VIEWS 

Since  the  analyst  working  in  various  areas  with  these 
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concepts  needs  to  refer  to  them  frequently,  it  is  convenient 
to  have  names  for  them.  I  have  coined  the  term  etic  to  refer 
to  the  man-from->4ars  view,  and  the  term  emic  for  that  of 
the  normal  participant.  The  labels  are  coined  by  utilizing 
the  last  half  of  the  terms  phonetics  and  phone mics  which  are 
current  in  the  linguistic  field  in  the  ai^roximate  sense  im¬ 
plied  here,  but  with  the  new  terms  generalized  to  cover  other 
areas  of  behavior.  In  political  theory  an  act  viewed  etically 
has  been  called  an  "operation, "  but  when  viewed  emically  a 
"practice"  by  H.  D.  Lasswell  and  A.  Kaplan  (Power  and 
Society,  pp.  10,  25). 

Several  characteristics  of  an  etic  view  differentiate  it 
from  an  emic  pne.  It  is  useful  to  list  some  of  them,  includ¬ 
ing  those  implied  in  previous  paragraphs. 

The  etic  view  is  an  alien  view--the  structuring  of  an 
outsider.  The  emic  view  is  domestic,  leading  to  units  which 
correspond  to  those  of  an  insider  familiar  with  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  system. 

The  etic  view  is  cross -cultunil  in  that  its  units  are  de¬ 
rived  by  comparing  many  systems  and  abstracting  from  them 
units  which  are  synthesized  into  a  scheme  which  is  in  turn 
£q)plied  to  a  single  system  under  analysis.  The  emic  view  is 
monocultural  with  its  units  derived  from  the  internal  func¬ 
tional  relations  of  only  one  individual  or  culture  at  a  time. 

The  etic  view  is,  therefore,  classificatory  or  typologi¬ 
cal,  since  its  units  lead  to  a  classifying  grid  throu^  which 
each  systemcan  in  turn  be  seen  as  comprised  of  units  related 
to  that  grid.  The  emic  view,  however,  is  structural,  since 
its  units  are  derived  from  internal  relations  rather  than  a 
potentially  irrelevant  but  prior  grid  of  relations.  Hence  the 
etic  view  approaches  a  new  situation  with  units- -or  at  least 
components  of  units — prepared  in  advance  ready  to  be  found 
in  that  situation,  whereas  the  emic  approach  leads  to  units 
which  are  known  only  after  that  particular  situation  has  been 
analyzed. 

Etic  criteria  are  absolute,  or--if  somewhat  relative-- 
are  relative  to  an  a  priori  absolute  or  quasi -absolute  grid. 
Emic  criteria  are  relative  to  the  place  the  units  have  in  the 
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particular  systems. 

The  etic  criteria  are  frequently,  therefore,  measurable 
as  such,  without  reference  to  the  system  in  which  they  are 
embedded,  while  emic  criteria  are  contrastive,  and  observ¬ 
able  only  in  reference  to  differential  responses  which  they 
elicit  in  relation  to  other  units  of  the  system. 

Etic  systems  are  the  creation  of  the  analyst,  conceptual 
tools  ready  to  be  applied  to  data  so  that  one  can  begin  to  ob¬ 
serve  them  as  an  alien  and’ reach  toward  an  appreciation  of 
the  emic  structuring  of  that  data.  Emic  systems  are  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  analyst,  as  units  reacted  to  or  constituting  the 
reaction  of  native  participants  in  events.  Participants  dis¬ 
cover  these  units  by  being  "bom  into"  a  system— by  suddenly 
finding  themselves  in  a  series  of  events  which  they  at  first 
do  not  comprehend.  Here  they  gradually  learn  to  act  as 
normal  participants,  as  throu^  contrastive  situations  (or  by 
receiving  instruction)  they  gradually  learn  to  make  the  kind 
of  responses  to  these  events  which  elicit  appropriate  reac¬ 
tions  by  other  members  of  the  community.  For  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  development  of  the  technical  implications  of  this 
distinction,  as  well  as  of  other  problems  discussed  in  these 
lectures,  see  my  Language  in  Relation  to  a  Unified  Theory  of 
the  Structure  of  Human  Behavior. 

THE  ETIC-EMIC  CONCEPT 
RELATED  TO  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 

The  explanatory  power  of  the  etic-emlc  concept  becomes 
clear  when  applied  to  some  problems  met  in  the  practical 
teaching  of  foreign  languages.  In  En^^ish,  for  example,  we 
have  two  vowels  which  differ  sharply  in  the  words  bait  versus 
bet,  pate  versus  pet,  sail  versus  sell,  etc.  To  us,  as  native 
speakers  of  English,  the  distinction  is  very  clear;  so  clear, 
in  fact,  that  it  seems  obvious,  to  be  believed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  comes  to  us  as  a  surprise,  then,  to  find  that  most 
Spanish  speakers  from  Latin  America  have  extraordinary 
difficulty  in  learning  to  pronounce  any  difference  between 
these  soimds.  Even  though  the  meaning  of  the  words  depends 
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upon  the  vowels,  they  have  a  distressing  time  trying  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  the  vowels  of  bait  and  bet  (and  of  bit,  bet, 
bat,  as  well). 

This  difficulty  seems  even  more  astonishing  when  we 
learn  that  in  their  language  they  have  similar  sounds.  The 
first  vowel  of  Eng^lish  halo  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Spanish 
pelo,  "hair"  (except  that  the  English  vowel  in  most  dialects 
ends  in  a  slight  glide,  and  in  some  dialects  has  a  lower  tongue 
position),  so  that,  for  our  present  purposes,  we  may  say  that 
pelo  and  halo  rhyme.  Similarly,  the  first  vowel  of  many 
dialects  of  English  Perry  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Spanish 
perro,  "dog." 

If,  then,  Spanish  and  English  have  the  "same"  two  vowels 
in  these  instances,  why  should  the  Spanish  speakers  have  any 
difficulty  pronouncing  the  En^ish  ones?  The  answer  lies  in 
the  etic-emic  realm.  Etically,  the  Spanish  and  English  vow¬ 
els  were  the  same,  or  approximately  so.  Emically,  however, 
they  are  utterly  different.  Whereas  in  English  the  vowels 
sometimes  come  in  like  positions  in  words --between  the 
same  pairs  of  consonants  in  bait  and  bet,  for  example- -in 
Spanish  the  vowels  are  restricted  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
two  occur  only  in  different  contexts.  The  first  vowel  sound 
of  Spanish  pelo  never  comes  before  the  -jrr-;  and  the  first 
vowel  sound  of  perro  comes  only  before  -rr-  or  in  a  few  other 
restricted  spots.  (Note  that  we  are  talking  about  sounds,  not 
about  letters,  or  spelling,  in  which  the  two  vowels  are  alike.) 
In  addition,  the  sounds  of  bait  and  bet  may  in  English,  where 
they  are  contrastive  signals,  differentiate  meanings,  but  in 
Spanish,  where  because  of  their  special  distributions  they 
are  noncontrastive,  they  do  not  differentiate  meanings.  The 
contrastive  status  of  these  two  etically  different  English 
vowels  makes  them  "emically  different"  as  well.  The  non¬ 
contrastive  distribution  of  the  two  etically  distinct  Spanish 
vowels,  on  the  contrary,  leaves  them  "emically  the  same" 
vowel. 

This  problem  can  now  be  generalized:  Whenever  one 
language  contains  two  etically  different  vowels  which  are 
there  emically  the  same,  speakers  of  that  language  will  have 
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difficulty  learning  to  pronounce  these  vowels  in  a  second 
language  if  in  that  second  language  they  are  emlcally  distinct. 
This  theoretical  principle  underlies  a  very  large  percentage 
of  all  recent  development  in  preparing  texd)ooks  for  the 
practical  teaching  of  foreign  languages. 

PERCEPTUAL  GRIDS 

In  the  utilization  of  distributional  evidence  in  the  last 
paragraphs  a  further  principle  is  hidden.  An  emic  unit  does 
not  exist  in  a  vacuum,  but  occurs  only  as  a  point  in- -and 
relative  to- -the  larger  system  which  it  in  part  comprises. 
An  emic  system  is  not  an  unorganized  aggregate  of  units  like 
billiard  balls  in  a  bucket,  but  an  interrelated  set  of  units, 
each  of  which  depends  for  its  functional  existence  upon  the 
concomitant  functional  existence  of  other  units  in  the  system. 
Just  as  one  defines  son  in  reference  to  father,  and  father  in 
reference  to  son,  so  a  vowel  e  functions  in  a  system  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  other  vowels  distributed  within  the  system  in  con¬ 
trast  to  it. 

Now  our  own  emic  pattern  of  behavior  heavily  influences 
or  controls  our  perceptions.  We  hear  many  components  of  a 
foreign  language  in  terms  of  the  emic  units --and  distinctions 
between  units --of  our  own  language.  The  Spanish  speaker  is 
not  limited  to  difficulty  in  pronouncing  ^  versus  bet,  or 
mate  versus  met,  but  is  likewise  hindered  from  hearing  the 
difference.  He  tends  to  reinterpret  the  etic  data  in  terms  of 
his  own  experience,  and  structural  units  of  that  e^qperience, 
which  do  not  include  that  distinction. 

This  emic  perceptual  reinterpretation  of  etic  data  (or  of 
data  emic  to  a  different  system)  can  be  illustrated  by  tossing 
pebbles  into  a  grid  of  boxes.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  boxes 
have  the  following  shape: 
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Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  the  dividers  are  so  transparent 
as  to  be  invisible.  The  shape  of  the  ^d  would  nevertheless 
be  determinable  by  the  pattern  which  the  pebbles  form  as 
they  fall  into  it* 


A  different  shaped  grid  (we  call  it  B)  would  be  deduced  from 
the  following  pebble  pattern: 


If,  now,  we  drop  pebbles  through  grid  B,  but  between  that 
grid  and  the  ground  there  stands  the  grid  A,  the  final  pebble 
pattern  on  the  ground  will  be  heavily  modified  by  grid  A. 

The  Spanish  speaker,  in  terms  of  this  figure  of  speech, 
has  a  phonemic  grid  A,  listening  to  En^ish  coming  at  him 
through  English  grid  B.  The  Spanish  person  still  hears  in 
terms  of  his  own  grid  A,  and  mimics  B  in  a  distorted  fashion 
by  pronouncing  through  grid  A . 

Similar  problems  are  at  the  heart  of  difficulties  not  only 
of  language,  but  of  understanding  customs,  ideas,  or  philo¬ 
sophical  systems. 

Education,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  the  process  of 
providing  the  student  a  broad  ctic,  cross-cultural  (or  cross¬ 
problem)  training,  with  experience  in  a  variety  of  cmic  sit¬ 
uations  and  in  discovering  the  relevant  cmic  structure  of 
such  situations,  so  as  to  give  to  the  student  a  flexibility  which 
makes  him  less  rigidly  subject  to  his  own  normal  grid. 
Training  may  give  experience  within  one  immediately  useful 
grid.  From  this  point  of  view,  education  as  distinct  from 
training  must  give  the  wider  experience  so  that  on  the  basis 
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of  broad  etic  knowledge  the  student  will  be  pliable  and  per¬ 
ceptually  imaginative  when  he  faces  a  problem  or  an  emic 
structure  which  differs  from  or  is  outside  of  his  own  emic 
structure.  It  is  here,  then,  that  the  justification  lies  for 
giving  linguistic  lectures  to  students  whose  primary  interest 
is  not  language.  It  helps  to  provide  toalla  stereoscopic 
window  on  the  world. 

It  should  now  be  possible  to  see  that  language  theory, 
generalized  here  to  etic  and  emic  views,  has  many  points 
where  it  touches  on  philosophical  problems.  We  can  mention 
a  few,  without  attempting  to  discuss  them.  How  does  the 
language  grid- -the  linguistic  emic  system— affect  or  deter¬ 
mine  one's  perceptions  of  the  universe?  What  characteris¬ 
tics  of  reality  determine  some  of  the  limits  of  human  emic 
systems,  both  perceptual  and  linguistic?  Are  there  any  facts 
observable  by  a  human,  emically  structured  adult  which  are 
not  affected  by  the  structuring  of  the  observer?  That  is,  are 
there  any  neutral  facts  with  which  to  begin  discussion?  What 
is  the  relation  of  objective  to  subjective  data,  if  objective 
data  have  concealed  within  them  a  con4>onent  of  human  emic 
structuring?  How  do  such  considerations  relate  to  those 
problems  of  physical  theory  in  which  the  observer — as  in  the 
theory  of  relativity- -must  be  brou^t  into  consideration?  If 
all  matters  are  emically  structured,  what  prevents  our  per¬ 
ceptions  from  being  wildly  diverse,  and  what  controls  the 
certain  presence  of  a  common  core  of  experiences  in  all  cul¬ 
tures  so  that  translation  is  possible  from  any  one  language  to 
any  other? 

MISSIONS  AND  CULTURAL  GRIDS 

Returning  now  to  immediately  practical  matters,  it  is 
possible  to  see  from  a  stereoscopic  viewpoint  why  some  per¬ 
sons  find  it  difficult  to  be  friendly  with  people  of  another  cul¬ 
ture.  They  see  people,  customs,  events,  and  problems  only 
throu^  their  own  emic  grid.  Whatever  the  source  of  this 
inflexibility- -whether  from  narrowness  of  experience,  lack 
of  interest  in  others,  or  even  a  brand  of  selfishness --it  leads 
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to  misunderstanding,  cultural  clash,  inefficiency,  or  even 
serious  harm  to  a  cultural  system.  Damage  may  be  caused 
by  one  acting  from  high  motives  but  lacking  the  elements  of 
love  as  found  in  1  Corinthians  13.  This  love  would  lead  one 
to  go  slowly,  patiently,  and  unselfishly  in  dealing  with  others. 
Rigidity  is  one  eneniy  of  Scriptural  love,  since  it  may  reflect 
a  self-centeredness  on  one's  own  personal  emic  view  of  the 
world. 

Such  attitudes  may  lead  to  a  new  legalism,  a  new  "cir¬ 
cumcision,"  based  on  western  emic  concepts  of  cultural 
norms  rather  than  on  Christian  basic  principles.  In  the  fif¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  Acts  it  was  not  just  a  few  items  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  law  which  were  eliminated  from  the  list  of  requirements 
for  the  new  churches,  but  the  whole  cultural  system.  Only 
continued  matters  of  morality  and  worship  were  there  em¬ 
phasized  as  being  necessarily  retained. 

Even  moral  responsibility,  the  Scriptures  teach,  is  in 
part  (but  not  completely,  as  Acts  15  shows)  relative  to  the 
particular  moral  code  built  into  a  particular  culture.  In 
Romans  2:14,  for  example,  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
nature  which  leads  to  localized  moral  law  and  conscience  and 
responsibility  must  not  at  all  be  attributed  to  a  genetic  inbuilt 
device,  since  the  moral  code  differs  sharply  from  tribe  to 
tribe.  The  universal  existence  of  some  code,  and  certain 
outside  limits  within  which  all  cultural  codes  stay  (e.g. ,  in 
the  presence  of  some  restricticms  on  sex  relations,  on  the 
presence  of  some  social -governmental  controls,  etc.)  seems 
to  me  to  be  genetic.  The  details,  however,  vary  widely 
(e.g.,  as  to  just  what  relationships  constitute  incest).  In 
these  instances,  then,  it  is  the  local  emic  pattern,  the  cul¬ 
ture,  which  provides  the  framework  of  code  within  which 
moral  responsibility  operates. 

The  missionary  must  learn  that  such  a  moral  system, 
present  in  every  culture,  cannot  be  smashed  without  breaking 
a  control  system  blessed  of  God  to  preserve  tribes  from 
chaos.  Christianity  as  a  moral  system  should  operate  like  a 
yeast,  entering  a  culture  quietly,  transforming  its  institu¬ 
tions,  changing  their  forms  to  contribute  more  effectively  to 
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the  culture.  Christianity  was  not  designed  to  destroy  the  in> 
dividuality  of  individuals  or  of  cultures.  Just  as  a  person 
unified  with  and  transformed  by  Christ  still  lives,  so  should 
a  culture  be  infused  with  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  to  change  by 
the  service  of  God  harshness  to  kindness,  and  any  dirtiness 
to  cleanliness,  but  rugged  cultural  values  should  be  height* 
ened  rather  than  ruined.  Only  a  careful  attempt  to  avoid 
looking  and  judging  narrowly  through  his  own  emic  frame¬ 
work,  along  with  an  attempt  to  look  at  the  heart  (the  internal 
drive  of  the  emic  structure)  instead  of  judging  outward 
pearances  will  allow  this.  Such  an  attitude,  in  turn,  can  only 
come  from  the  Spirit  of  God  who  works  most  easily  through  a 
person  concerned  for  others,  a  person  who  has  an  alert  mind 
trained  by  stereoscopic  vision  to  be  sympathetic  to  cultural 
differences. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  state  that  capable  people 
are  needed  for  such  a  delicate  task  of  understanding  a  culture 
and  carefully  guiding  it  in  its  acceptance  of  Christianity  and 
its  infusion  with  Christian  principles.  It  needs  men  con[4>e- 
tent  and  devoted  both  in  heart  and  mind,  and  also  in  spiritual 
devotion,  intellectual  discipline,  and  personal  friendliness. 
The  best  are  still  none  too  good  when  an  entire  culture  may 
be  at  stake.  But,  if  priority  must  be  assigned,  friendly,  un¬ 
derstanding  concern  outranks  cold  academic  competence. 

REVELATION  AND  EMIC  GRIDS 

Once  we  luive  seen  that  God  has  chosen  to  respect  and 
work  throu^  cultural  structures,  many  problems  concerning 
the  historic  process  of  revelation  may  be  seen  in  a  slightly 
different  perspective.  God  chose  to  reveal  Himself  within  a 
particular  culture,  through  a  particular  culture,  by  means  of 
events  occurring  in  that  particular  culture.  He  made  His 
message  concrete  by  incarnating  it  in  an  emic  structure, 
rather  than  by  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  messengers 
aloof  from  and  not  a  part  of  the  revealing  cultural  medium. 

The  "target”  language  in  this  communication  leading  to 
the  written  tradition  in  the  Bible  was  a  pair  of  languages  of 
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specific  men- -Hebrew  followed  later  by  Greek.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  imparting  a  message  across  the  emic  barrier  lying 
between  heaven's  communication  system — whatever  that  may 
be— and  man's  verbal  system  involved  the  restructuring  of 
the  initial  message  into  the  target  emic  system.  The  mes¬ 
sage  restructured  into  human  speech  had  to  be  cast  into  the 
molding  limits  of  noun,  verb,  lexicon,  and  sentence  struc- 
tures--in  short,  into  a  Hebrew-Qreek  structural  grid- -while 
retaining  its  conceptual  integrity  and  the  faithfulness  of  its 
intended  impact. 

The  restrictions  of  vocabulary  were  not  divorced  from 
limitations  imposed  by  the  cultural  structure.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  each  culture  develops  over  a  period  of  time  a  lexicon 
adequate  for  the  discussion  of  topics  currently  of  interest  to 
it.  Lexical  restrictions,  therefore,  should  be  viewed  not  as 
inadequacies  of  a  language  structure,  but  as  reflexes  of  the 
limited  experiences  and  interests  of  the  members  of  that 
cultural  community.  A  gap  in  psychological  vocabulary  is 
due  in  the  long  run,  for  exan4>le,  to  the  lack  of  a  psychologist 
in  the  culture,  not  to  any  supi>osed  primitiveness  of  the 
formal  lang^uage  emic  system  as  such. 

It  is  at  this  point,  then,  that  that  portion  of  the  revelation 
process  which  had  a  verbal  goal  was  forced  to  a  delay  to 
leave  time  for  the  guidance  of  a  developing  religious  culture 
which  through  the  labeling  of  the  parts  of  its  ceremonials 
would  be  developing  the  religious  terminology  of  ceremonial 
types  and  devotional  experiences,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
record  of  personal  success,  failure,  penalty,  and  reward 
would  be  building  the  historical  points  of  referepce  which 
would  serve  as  a  language  matrix  within  which  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Christ  in  a  culture  could  be  communicated.  The 
fullness  of  time  for  the  revelation  of  Christ  Himself  in  a  form 
intelligible  to  the  local  culture  awaited  this  developing  He¬ 
brew  language,  culture  structure,  and  concrete  history.  But 
that  the  incarnation  of  Christ  into  such  a  restricted  society 
might  be  made  intelligible,  in  turn,  to  a  wider  community 
apart  from  that  first  culture,  the  message  medium  switched 
from  Hebrew  to  Greek  in  order  to  tap  the  lexical  resources 
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which  were  the  product  of  an  entirely  different  set  of  expert* 
ences  and  interests.  Whereas  the  Hebrew  experience  led  to 
the  language  of  power,  signs,  and  demonstrations  of  God's 
working  in  culture,  the  Greek  philosophical  interests  paved 
the  way  for  the  growth  of  the  explanatory  vocabulary  of  the 
Pauline  theology. 

The  revelation  crossing  the  gap  showed  itself  not  only  in 
the  language  and  in  the  culture,  but  crossed  the  of  basic 
nature  through  the  virgin  birth,  followed  by  Christ's  physical 
death  and  physical  resurrection.  This  last  event  capped  the 
progression  of  events  which  demonstrated  the  concreteness 
of  revelation.  The  choice  of  a  particular  language,  culture, 
and  finally  the  incarnation  as  a  particular  physical  event  cuts 
sharply  across  any  atteR4>t  to  treat  the  Christian  essence  as 
a  mere  abstract  concept,  as  primarily  an  ethical  code,  or 
even  as  a  system  of  theology  abstracted  from  everyday  living. 
Christianity  stands  or  falls  as  a  living  program,  a  way  of 
life,  concreted  in  the  life  of  man  by  the  life  of  God  through 
the  life  of  the  concretely  living  Christ. 

NICODEMUS  RESTRUCTURED 

The  concept  of  an  emic  structuring  of  one's  personality 
may  eventually  have  a  part  to  play  in  Biblical  interpretation, 
without  lessening  the  traditionally  more  important  techniques. 
Is  it  possible,  for  example,  that  it  might  help  answer  the 
following  question:  Why  is  it  that,  so  far  as  our  record  goes, 
Christ  said  to  gn  intellectual,  and  to  him  alone,  "Ye  must  be 
bom  again"  (John  3:7),  whereas  the  average  preacher  is 
likely  to  use  this  as  a  text  for  "down-and-out"  persons  ? 
What  existed  in  the  cultural  matrix  of  the  intellectual  which 
made  this  saying  of  special  relevance  to  him? 

The  answer  suggested  by  an  emic  approach  is  perhaps 
the  following:  The  outcast  social  deviant  who  came  to  Christ 
for  help  needed  no  extensive  philosophical  understanding  of 
the  route  by  which  help  could  come.  He  needed  only  to  know 
that  he  needed  help,  that  he  was  dirty,  and  that  somehow  this 
person  Jesus  could  make  him  well  and  clean  if  he  could  only 
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get  to  him  and  call  "Help!"  Such  a  roan  did  not  particularly 
need  to  know  how  help  came  from  Jesus,  how  it  could  be  pos¬ 
sible,  or  why  it  came,  or  what  the  structure  of  the  universe 
must  be  like  to  provide  a  system  into  which  such  a  person  as 
Jesus  could  fit.  He  needed  only  to  trust  this  person  facing 
him  in  immediate  experience  and  call  for  help. 

The  problem  facing  Nicodemus  was  utterly  different.  As 
a  leading  scholar  of  his  culture,  he  already  had  available  and 
had  absorbed  the  understanding  of  a  total  view  of  the  world. 
He  was  elaborately  structured  in  the  intellectual  sphere.  He 
^had  a  total  world  view — a  view  which  included  a  pigeon  hole 
for  the  possibility  of  help  from  God- -with  adequate  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  manner,  reason,  and  source  from  which  help 
came.  His  intellectual  system  was  so  tightly  and  coherently 
structured,  furthermore,  that  it  could  not  easily  bend  to  ac¬ 
commodate  contradictory  or  inconsistent  elements. 

Specifically,  however,  Nicodemus  ran  up  against  a  block 
in  trying  to  understand- -and  so  be  ready  to  get  help  from-- 
Jesus.  He  found  himself  facing  a  most  imcomfortable  con¬ 
tradiction.  On  the  one  hand  he  observed  the  power- -the 
miracles --which  in  the  Jewish  emic  system  served  as  cre¬ 
dentials  for  a  major  representative  of  God  ('*No  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him"). 
And  along  with  these  acts  of  mercy  he  saw  that  Jesus  was 
morally  good — neither  a  mere  religious  fanatic  nor  a  dema¬ 
gogue.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  disturbing  hints 
and  claims  of  Jesus  that  He  was  more  than  a  man,  that  some¬ 
how  He  was  the  Son  of  God  the  Father  as  no  other  man  ever 
had  been  or  would  be,  that  He  had  even  eternal  authority. 
Such  a  claim,  in  Nicodemus*  monotheistic  structure,  was  the 
strongest  evidence  of  blasphemy,  wickedness,  viciousness. 
'^How,  how,  how,"  he  asked  himself,  "can  these  be  recon- 
cUed?" 

When  Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus- -by  night,  since  he  did 
not  care  to  commit  himself  to  the  dangers  of  being  accused 
of  being  an  old  student  in  young  Jesus'  group  unless  these 
questions  could  be  answered- -Jesus  brought  him  up  short. 
"Your  questions  cannot  now  be  answered,"  Jesus  said  in 
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effect.  "You  will  have  to  abandon  your  total  thought  system 
and  begin  to  build  it  all  over  again.  You  will  have  to  accept 
my  goodness  and  power  as  primary  data,  and  start  from 
there.  Like  a  baby  coming  into  the  world,  you  will  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  these  facts  before  you  can  understand  their 
source  or  reason.  You  must  learn  to  accept  the  revolution 
this  makes  in  your  whole  spiritual  life  without  being  able  at 
the  moment  to  understand  its  source  any  more  than  the  sailor 
understands  the  source  of  the  wind  that  moves  his  sails." 

Nicodemus,  then,  had  to  be  intellectually  and  spiritually 
bom  again,  by  a  lesq)  of  faith,  so  that  for  him — and  us — loving 
God  with  both  his  heart  and  his  mind  would  involve  a  primary 
restructuring  to  leave  a  place  for  Christ,  even  before  he 
could  accommodate  this  fact  in  a  total  logical  framework. 

By  the  time  that  the  intellectual  Paul  came  along,  some 
of  this  intellectual  gap  could  be  filled.  Part  of  the  difficulty 
facing  Nicodemus  was  that  the  crucifixion  and  subsequent  reS' 
urrection  of  Christ  had  not  yet  occurred.  It  is  only  with 
these  events  that  the  facts  become  available  which  permit  a 
fuller  understanding  of  Christ's  goodness  and  person  than 
was  possible  for  Nicodemus  that  eventful  night.  And  the 
logical  structuring  of  Christian  theology  was  large worked 
out  in  Paul  who,  after  the  shock  of  an  unexpected  meeting 
with  Christ  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  retired  to  Arabia  for 
the  quiet  restructuring  of  his  mind. 

Ernie  systems  of  sound  clash.  Blind  spots  develop  in 
perception  when  one  sees  an  outside  system  in  terms  of  his 
own  grid.  Thought  systems  likewise  clash,  and  holders  of 
one  may  have  blind  spots  for  seeing  another.  Concerning  the 
Christian  concrete  message  of  life,  Christ  has  said:  "He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear"  (Matt.  11:15). 
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In  a  game  of  chess  a  player  can  become  so  engrossed  in 
a  conqplicated  situation  that,  after  examining  several  possi¬ 
bilities  and  projecting  each  one  as  far  ahead  as  he  is  able,  he 
finally  sees  a  brilliant  combination  by  which  he  may  possibly 
win  a  pawn  in  five  moves,  only  to  discover  that  it  would  lose 
his  queen.  So,  too,  when  theological  investigations  have  been 
pursued  through  considerable  time  and  in  great  detail,  it  is 
possible  to  overlook  the  obvious.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
discussions  on  revelation,  it  is  my  opinion  that  what  needs 
most  to  be  said  is  something  obvious  and  elementary.  This 
paper,  therefore,  is  a  defense  of  the  simple  thesis  that  the 
Bible  is  true. 

This  thesis,  however,  does  not  derive  its  main  motiva¬ 
tion  from  any  attack  on  the  historicity  of  the  Biblical  narra¬ 
tives.  The  destructive  criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century 
still  has  wide  influence,  but  it  has  received  a  mortal  wound 
at  the  hand  of  twentieth -century  archeology.  A  new  form  of 
unbelief,  though  it  may  be  forced  to  accept  the  Bible  as  an 
exceptionally  accurate  account  of  ancient  events,  now  denies 
on  philosophical  grounds  that  it  is  or  could  be  a  verbal  reve¬ 
lation  from  God.  So  persuasive  are  the  new  arguments,  not 
only  supported  by  impressive  reasoning  but  even  making  ap¬ 
peals  to  Scriptural  principles  which  every  orthodox  believer 
would  admit,  that  professedly  conservative  theologians  have 
accepted  more  or  less  and  have  thus  betrayed  or  vitiated  the 
thesis  that  the  Bible  is  true. 
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THE  THESIS  OF  BIBLICAL  EPISTEMOLOGY 

Because  the  discussion  is  philosophical  rather  than  ar> 
cheological,  and  hence  could  be  pursued  to  interminable 
lengths,  some  limits  and  some  omissions  must  be  accepted. 
Theories  of  truth  are  notoriously  intricate,  and  yet  to  avoid 
considering  the  nature  of  truth  altogether  is  impossible  if  we 
wish  to  know  our  meaning  when  we  say  that  the  Bible  is  true. 
For  a  start,  let  it  be  said  that  the  truth  of  statements  in  the 
Bible  is  the  same  type  of  truth  as  is  claimed  for  ordinary 
statements,  such  as:  Columbus  discovered  America,  two  plus 
two  are  four,  and  a  falling  body  accelerates  at  thirty  two  feet 
per  second.  So  far  as  the  meaning  of  truth  is  concerned,  the 
statement  "Christ  died  for  our  sins"  is  on  the  same  level  as 
any  ordinary,  everyday  assertion  that  happens  to  be  true. 
These  are  examples,  of  course,  and  do  not  constitute  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  truth.  But  embedded  in  the  examples  is  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  truth  is  a  characteristic  of  propositions  only. 
Nothing  can  be  called  true  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term 
except  the  attribution  of  a  predicate  to  a  subject.  There  are 
undoubtedly  figurative  uses,  and  one  may  legitimately  speak 
of  a  man  as  a  true  gentleman  or  a  true  scholar.  There  has 
also  been  discussion  as  to  which  is  the  true  church.  But 
these  uses,  though  legitimate,  are  derivative  and  figurative. 
Now,  the  simple  thesis  of  this  p^er  is  that  the  Bible  is  true 
in  the  literal  sense  of  true.  After  a  thorou^  understanding 
of  the  literal  meaning  is  acquired,  the  various  figurative 
meanings  may  be  investigated;  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  begin 
with  figures  of  speech  before  the  literal  meaning  is  known. 

This  thesis  that  the  Bible  is  literally  true  does  not  imply 
that  the  Bible  is  true  literally.  Figures  of  speech  occur  in 
the  Bible  and  they  are  not  true  literally.  They  are  true  figu¬ 
ratively.  But  they  are  literally  true.  The  statements  may  be 
in  figurative  language,  but  when  they  are  called  true  the  term 
true  is  to  be  understood  literally.  This  simple  elementary 
thesis,  however,  would  be  practically  meaningless  without  a 
companion  thesis.  If  the  true  statements  of  the  Bible  could 
not  be  known  by  human  minds,  the  idea  of  a  verbal  revelation 
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would  be  worthless.  If  God  should  speak  a  truth,  but  speak 
so  that  no  one  could  possibly  hear,  that  truth  would  not  be  a 
revelation.  Hence  the  double  thesid  of  this  paper,  double  but 
still  elementary,  is  that  the  Bible,  aside  from  questions  and 
commands,  consists  of  true  statements  that  men  can  know. 
In  fact,  this  is  so  elementary  that  it  might  appear  incredible 
that  any  conservative  theologian  would  deny  it.  Yet  there  are 
some  professed  conservatives  who  deny  it  explicitly  and  oth¬ 
ers  who,  without  denying  it  explicitly,  undermine  and  vitiate 
it  by  other  assertions.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered, 
then,  will  be  the  reasons,  supposedly  derived  from  the  Bible, 
for  denying  or  vitiating  human  knowledge  of  its  truths. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  SIN  ON  MAN’S  KNOWLEDGE 

The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  teaches  that  no  part  of 
human  nature  esciq)es  the  devastation  of  sin,  and  among  the 
passages  on  which  this  doctrine  is  based  are  some  which  de¬ 
scribe  the  effects  of  sin  on  human  knowledge.  For  example, 
when  Paul  in  1  Timothy  4:2  says  that  certain  apostates  have 
their  consciences  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  he  must  mean  not 
only  that  they  commit  wicked  acts  but  also  that  they  think 
wicked  thoughts.  Their  ability  to  distinguish  ri^t  from 
wrong  is  impaired,  and  thus  they  give  heed  to  seducing  spir¬ 
its  and  doctrines  of  devils.  Therefore,  without  in  the  least 
denying  that  sin  has  affected  their  volition,  it  must  be  assert¬ 
ed  that  sin  has  also  affected  their  intellect.  And  though  Paul 
has  in  mind  a  particular  class  of  people,  no  doubt  more  wick¬ 
ed  than  others,  yet  the  similarity  of  human  nature  and  the 
nature  of  sin  force  the  conclusion  that  the  minds  of  all  men, 
though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  degree,  are  impaired.  Again, 
Romans  1:21,  28  speaks  of  Gentiles  who  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations  and  whose  foolish  heart  was  darkened;  when 
they  no  longer  wanted  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God 
gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.  In  Ephesians  4:17  Paul 
again  refers  to  the  vanity  of  mind  and  the  darkened  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Gentiles,  who  are  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God  through  ignorance  and  blindness.  That  ignorance  and 
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blindness  are  not  Gentile  traits  only  but  characterize  the 
Jews  also,  and  therefore  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  can  be 
seen  in  the  summary  condemnation  of  all  men  in  Romans  3: 
10-18,  where  Paul  says  that  there  is  none  that  understands. 
And,  of  coufse,  there  are  general  statements  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament:  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked  (Jer.  17:9). 

These  noetic  effects  of  sin  have  been  used  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  an  unregenerate  man  cannot  understand  the 
meaning  of  any  sentence  in  the  Bible.  From  the  assertion 
"there  is  none  that  understandeth, "  it  might  seem  to  follow 
that  when  the  Bible  says  "DaVid  took  a  stone  .  .  .  and  smote 
the  Philistine  in  his  forehead, "  an  unbeliever  could  not  know 
what  the  words  mean.  The  first  representatives  of  this  type 
of  view,  to  be  discussed  here,  are  centered  in  the  faculty  of 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Cornelius  Van  Til  and  some  of  his  colleagues  pre¬ 
pared  and  signed  a  do^ment  in  ^ich  they  repudiate  a 
particular  statement  of  the  unregenerate  man's  epistemolog¬ 
ical  ability.  A  certain  professor,  they  complain,  "makes  no 
absolute  (pialitative  distinction  between  the  knowledge  of  the 
unregenerate  man  and  the  knowledge  of  the  regenerate  man" 
(The  Text  of  a  Con4)lalnt,  p.  10,  col.  2).  This  statement 
not  only  implies  that  an  unbeliever  finds  it  less  easy  to  im- 
derstand  that  David  smote  the  Philistine,  but  in  asserting  an 
absolute  cjualitative  dlStinctidn  between  whatever  knowledge 
he  derives  from  that  statement  and  the  knowledge  a  regener¬ 
ate  man  derives,  the  quotation  also  suggests  that  the  unre¬ 
generate  man  simply  cannot  understand  propositions  revealed 
to  man. 

In  another  paper  two  of  Van  Til's  associates  declare  that 
it  is  "erroneous"  to  hold  that  "regeneration  ...  is  not  a 
change  in  the  understanding  of  these  words"  (A.  R.  Kuschke, 
Jr.,  and  Bradford,  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  p.  4). 
According  to  them,  it  is  also  erroneous  to  say  "when  he  is 
regenerated,  his  imderstanding  of  the  proposition  may  under¬ 
go  no  change  at  all  (but)  that  an  unregenerate  man  may  put 
exactly  the  same  meaning  on  the  words  ...  as  the  regener- 
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ate  man"  (ibid. ,  p.  6).  Since  these  are  the  positions  they 
repudiate,  their  view  must  be  precisely  the  contradictory, 
namely,  an  unregenerate  man  can  never  put  exactly  the  same 
meaning  on  the  words  as  a  regenerate  man;  that  regeneration 
necessarily  and  always  changes  the  meaning  of  the  words  a 
man  knows,  and  that  the  unregenerate  and  regenerate  cannot 
possibly  understand  a  sentence  in  the  same  sense.  These 
gentlemen  appeal  to  2  Corinthians  4:3-6,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  gospel  is  hidden  to  them  that  are  lost,  and  to  Matthew 
13:3-23,  where  the  multitudes  hear  the  parable  but  do  not 
understand  it.  These  two  passages  from  Scripture  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  prove  that  a  Christian's  "imderstanding  is  never  the 
same  as  that  of  the  unregenerate  man." 

As  a  brief  reply,  it  may  be  noted  that  though  the  gospel 
be  hidden  from  the  lost,  the  passage  does  not  state  that  the 
lost  are  completely  ignorant  and  know  nothing  at  all.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  multitudes  understood  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
parable,  though  neither  they  nor  the  disciples  understood 
what  Christ  was  illustrating.  Let  us  grant  that  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it  by  regeneration  enlightens  the  mind  and  leads  us  gradually 
into  more  truth;  but  the  Scripture  surely  does  not  teach  that 
the  Philistines  could  not  understand  that  David  had  killed 
Goliath.  Such  a  view  has  not  been  common  among  Reformed 
writers;  Just  one,  however,  will  be  cited  as  an  example. 
Abraham  Kuyper,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  Theology 
(pp.  110-11),  after  specifying  eight  points  at  which  we  are 
subjected  to  error  because  of  sin,  adds  that  "the  darkening 
of  the  understanding  .  .  .  does  not  mean  that  we  have  lost  the 
capacity  of  thinking  logically,  for  so  far  as  the  impulse  of  its 
law  of  life  is  concerned,  the  logics  has  [sic]  [italics  his] 
been  impaired  by  sin.  When  this  takes  place,  a  condition  of 
insanity  ensues  .  .  .  sin  has  weakened  the  energy  of  thought 
.  .  .  [but]  the  universal  human  consciousness  is  always  able 
to  overcome  this  sluggishness  and  to  correct  these  mistakes 
in  reasoning."  In  thus  defending  the  epistemological  ability  of 
sinful  man,  Kuyper  may  have  even  underestimated  the  noetic 
effects  of  sin.  Perhaps  the  human  consciousness  is  not  al¬ 
ways  able  to  overcome  sluggishness  and  correct  mistakes  in 
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reasoning.  The  point  I  wish  to  insist  on  is  that  this  is  some¬ 
times  possible.  An  unregenerate  man  can  know  son^  true 
propositions  and  can  sometimes  reason  correctly. 

To  avoid  doing  an  injustice  to  Van  Til  and  his  associates, 
it  must  be  stated  that  sometimes  they  seem  to  make  contra¬ 
dictory  assertions.  In  the  course  of  their  papers,  one  can 
find  a  paragraph  in  which  they  seem  to  accept  the  position 
they  are  attacking,  and  then  they  proceed  with  the  attack. 
What  can  the  eiq[>lanation  be  except  that  they  are  confused  and 
are  attempting  to  combine  two  incompatible  positions?  The 
objectionable  one  is  in  substantial  harmony  with  existential¬ 
ism  or  neo-orthodoxy.  But  the  discussion  of  the  noetic 
effects  of  sin  in  the  unregenerate  mind  need  not  further  be 
continued  because  a  more  serious  matter  usurps  attention. 
The  neo-orthodox  influence  seems  to  produce  the  result  that 
even  the  regenerate  man  cannot  know  the  truth. 

BfAN'S  EPISTEMOLOGICAL  UMITATIONS 

That  the  regenerate  man  as  well  as  the  unregenerate  is 
subject  to  certain  epistemological  limitations,  that  these 
limitations  are  not  altogether  the  result  of  sin  but  are  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  fact  that  man  is  a  creature,  and  that  even  in  g^ory 
these  limitations  will  not  be  removed,  is  either  stated  or 
implied  in  a  number  of  Scriptural  passages.  What  these  lim¬ 
itations  are  bears  directly  on  any  theory  of  revelation,  for 
they  may  be  so  insignificant  that  man  is  almost  divine,  or 
they  may  be  so  extensive  that  man  can  understand  nothing 
about  God.  First,  a  few  but  not  all  of  the  Scriptural  passages 
used  in  this  debate  will  be  listed:  "Canst  thou  by  searching 
find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection?'* 
(Job  11:7);  "Behold  God  is  great  and  we  know  him  not,  neither 
can  the  number  of  his  years  be  searched  out"  (Job  36:26); 
"Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me;  it  is  high,  I  cannot 
attain  unto  it"  (Ps.  139:6);  "For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways"  (Isa.  55:8-9);- "O 
the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God!  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
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finding  out?  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or 
who  hath  been  his  counsellor?"  (Rom.  11:33-34);  "Even  so 
the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God"  (1 
Cor.  2:11). 

These  verses  are  simply  samples  and  many  similar 
verses  are  easily  remembered.  Several  of  them  seem  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  know  God.  We  cannot  search 
Him  out;  we  know  Him  not;  I  cannot  attain  this  knowledge; 
God's  thoughts  are  not  ours;  no  one  knows  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  and  no  one  knows  the  things  of  God.  It  could  easily  be 
concluded  that  man  is  totally  ignorant  and  that  no  matter  how 
diligently  he  searches  the  Scripture,  he  will  never  get  the 
least  glimmering  of  God's  thought.  Of  course,  in  the  very 
passage  which  says  that  no  man  knoweth  the  things  of  God, 
there  is  the  strongest  assertion  that  what  the  eye  of  man  has 
not  seen  and  what  the  heart  of  man  has  never  grasped  has 
been  revealed  to  us  by  God's  Spirit  "that  we  might  know  the 
things  that  are  freely  g^ven  to  us  of  God."  It  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  therefore  if  some  attempts  to  expound  the  Biblical 
position  are  as  confused  actually  as  the  Biblical  material 
seems  to  be.  With  many  statements  of  such  theologians  we 
all  ought  to  agree;  but  other  statements,  misinterpreting  the 
Scripture  in  the  interest  of  some  esoteric  view  of  truth,  ought 
to  be  rejected. 

MAN'S  KNOWLEDGE  IN  RELATION  TO  GOD'S 

The  professors  above  referred  to  assert  that  "there  is  a 
qualitative  difference  between  the  contents  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  contents  of  the  knowledge  possible  to  man" 
(The  Text,  p.  5,  col.  1).  That  there  is  a  most  Important 
qualitative  difference  between  the  knowledge  situation  in  the 
case  of  God  and  the  knowledge  situation  for  man  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  denied  without  repudiating  all  Christian  theism.  God 
is  omniscient.  His  knowledge  is  not  acquired,  and  His  knowl¬ 
edge  according  to  common  terminology  is  intuitive  while 
man's  is  discursive.  These  are  some  of  the  differences  and 
doubtless  the  list  could  be  extended.  But  if  both  God  and  man 
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know,  there  must  with  the  differences  be  at  least  one  point  of 
similarity;  for  if  there  were  no  point  of  similarity,  it  would 
be  inappropriate  to  use  the  one  term  knowledge  in  both  cases. 
Whether  this  point  of  similarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  contents 
of  knowledge  or  whether  the  contents  differ,  depends  on  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  contents.  Therefore,  more  specifically 
worded  statements  are  needed.  The  theory  under  discussion 
goes  on  to  say:  "We  dare  not  maintain  that  his  knowledge  and 
our  knowledge  coincide  at  any  sin^e  point"  (ibid. ,  p.  5,  col. 
3);  and  the  authors  repudiate  another  view  on  the  grounds  that 
"a  proposition  would  have  to  have  the  same  meaning  for  God 
as  for  man"  (ibid. ,  p.  7,  col.  3).  These  statements  are  by 
no  means  vague.  The  last  one  identifies  content  and  meaning 
so  that  the  content  of  God's  knowledge  is  not  its  intuitive 
character,  for  example,  but  the  meaning  of  the  propositions, 
such  as  David  killed  Goliath.  Twice  it  is  denied  that  a  prop¬ 
osition  can  mean  the  same  thing  for  God  and  man;  and  to  make 
it  unmistakable  they  say  that  God's  knowledge  and  man's 
knowledge  do  not  coincide  at  any  single  point.  Here  it  will 
stand  repetition  to  say  that  if  there  is  not  a  single  point  of 
coincidence  it  is  meaningless  to  use  the  single  term  knowledge 
for  both  God  and  man.  Spinoza  in  attacking  Christianity  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  term  intellect  as  applied  to  God  and  as  applied 
to  man  was  con4)letely  equivocal,  just  as  the  term  dog  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  four-legged  animal  that  barks  and  to  the  star  in  the 
sky.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  if  knowledge  be  defined, 
either  God  knows  and  man  cannot  or  man  knows  and  God  can¬ 
not.  If  there  is  not  a  single  point  of  coincidence,  God  and  man 
cannot  have  the  same  thing,  viz. ,  knowledge. 

After  these  five  professors  had  signed  this  co-operative 
pronouncement,  some  of  them  published  an  explanation  of  it 
in  which  they  said:  "Man  may  and  does  know  the  same  truth 
that  is  in  the  divine  mind  .  .  .  [yet]  when  man  says  that  (jod 
is  eternal  he  cannot  possibly  have  in  mind  a  conception  of 
eternity  that  is  identical  or  that  coincides  with  God's  own 
thought  of  eternity"  (A  Committee  for  the  Complainants,  The 
Incomprehensibility  of  God,  p.  3).  In  this  explanatory  state¬ 
ment  it  is  asserted  that  die  same  truth  may  and  does  occur 
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in  man's  mind  and  in  God's.  This  of  course  means  that  there 
is  at  least  one  point  of  coincidence  between  God's  knowledge 
and  ours.  But  while  they  seem  to  retract  their  former  posi¬ 
tion  in  one  line,  they  reassert  it  in  what  follows.  It  seems 
that  when  man  says  God  is  eternal  he  cannot  possibly  have  in 
mind  what  God  means  when  God  asserts  His  own  eternity. 
Presumably  the  concept  eternity  is  an  example  standing  for 
all  concepts,  so  that  the  general  position  would  be  that  no 
concept  can  be  predicated  of  a  subject  by  man  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  is  predicated  by  God.  But  if  a  predicate 
does  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  man  as  it  does  to  God,  then, 
if  God's  meaning  is  the  correct  one,  it  follows  that  man's 
meaning  is  incorrect  and  he  is  therefore  ignorant  of  the  truth 
that  is  in  God's  mind. 

This  denial  of  univocal  predication  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
professors  quoted,  nor  need  it  be  considered  particularly 
neo-orthodox.  Although  the  approach  is  dififerent,  the  same 
result  is  found  in  Thomas  Aquinas.  This  medieval  scholar, 
whose  philosophy  has  received  the  papal  sanction,  taught  that 
no  predicate  can  uni  vocally  be  applied  to  God  and  created 
beings.  Even  the  copula  is  cannot  be  used  univocally  in  these 
two  references.  When  therefore  a  man  thinks  that  God  is 
good  or  eternal  or  almighty,  he  not  only  means  something 
different  from  what  God  means  by  good,  eternal,  or  almighty, 
but,  worse,  if  anything  can  be  worse,  he  means  something 
different  by  saying  that  God  is.  Since  as  temporal  creatures 
we  cannot  know  the  eternal  essence  of  God,  we  cannot  know 
what  God  means  when  He  affirms  His  own  existence.  Between 
God's  meaning  of  existence  and  man's  meaning  there  is  not  a 
single  pointed  coincidence.  The  Scholastics  and  Neoscholas¬ 
tics  try  to  disgpiise  the  skepticism  of  this  position  by  arguing 
that  although  the  predicates  are  not  uni  vocal,  neither  are  they 
equivocal,  but  they  are  analogical.  The  five  professors  also 
assert  that  man's  "knowledge  must  be  analogical  to  the 
knowledge  God  possesses"  (The  Text,  p.  5,  col.  3).  However, 
an  appeal  to  analogy,  though  it  may  disguise,  does  not  re¬ 
move  the  skepticism.  Ordinary  analogies  are  legitimate  and 
useful,  but  they  are  so  only  because  there  is  a  univocil  point 
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of  coincident  meaning  in  the  two  parts.  A  paddle  for  a  canoe 
may  be  said  to  be  analogical  to  the  paddles  of  a  paddle-wheel 
steamer;  the  canoe  paddle  may  be  said  to  be  analogous  even 
to  the  screw  propeller  of  an  ocean  liner;  but  it  is  so  because 
of  a  univocal  element.  These  three  things,  the  canoe  paddle, 
the  paddle  wheel,  and  the  screw  propeller,  are  univocally 
devices  for  £q;>plying  force  to  move  boats  through  the  water. 
Without  a  univocal  element  an  alleged  analogy  is  pure  equiv¬ 
ocation,  and  analogical  knowledge  is  complete  ignorance. 
But  if  there  is  a  imivocal  element,  even  a  primitive  savage, 
when  told  that  a  screw  prq[>eller  is  analogous  to  his  canoe 
paddle,  will  have  learned  something.  He  may  not  have  learned 
much  about  screw  propellers  and,  compared  with  an  engineer, 
he  is  almost  completely  ignorant — almost  but  not  quite.  He 
has  some  idea  about  propellers,  and  his  idea  may  be.  literally 
true.  The  engineer  and  the  savage  have  one  small  item  of 
knowledge  in  common.  But  without  even  one  item  in  common, 
they  could  not  both  be  said  to  know.  For  both  persons  to 
know,  the  proposition  must  have  the  same  meaning  for  both. 
And  this  holds  equally  between  God  and  man.  If  God  has  the 
truth  and  if  man  has  only  an  analogy,  it  follows  that  he  does 
not  have  the  truth.  An  analogy  of  the  truth  is  not  the  truth; 
and  even  if  man's  knowledge  is  not  called  an  analogy  of  the 
truth  but  an  analogical  truth,  the  situation  is  no  better.  An 
analogical  truth,  except  it  contain  a  univocal  point  of  coinci¬ 
dent  meaning,  simply  is  not  the  truth  at  all.  In  particular, 
and  the  most  crushing  reply  of  all,  if  the  human  mind  were 
limited  to  analogical  truths,  it  could  never  know  the  univocal 
truth  that  it  was  limited  to  analogies.  Even  if  it  were  true 
that  the  contents  of  human  knowledge  are  analogies,  a  man 
could  never  know  that  such  was  the  case:  he  could  only  have 
the  analogy  that  his  knowledge  was  analogical.  This  theory, 
therefore,  whether  found  in  Thomas  Aquinas,  Emil  Brunner, 
or  professed  conservatives,  is  unrelieved  skepticism  and  is 
incon[4)atible  with  the  acceptance  oi  a  divine  revelation  of 
truth.  This  unrelieved  skepticism  is  clearly  indicated  in  a 
statement  made  in  a  public  gathering  and  reported  in  a  letter 
dated  March  1,  1948,  to  the  Directors  of  Covenant  House. 
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The  statement  was  made,  questioned,  and  reaffirmed  by  one 
of  the  writers  mentioned  above  that  the  human  mind  is  incap¬ 
able  of  receiving  any  truth,  the  mind  of  man  never  gets  any 
truth  at  all.  Such  skepticism  must  be  conq>letely  repudiated 
if  we  wish  to  safeguard  a  doctrine  of  verbal  revelation. 

TRUTH  IS  PROPOSITIONAL 

Verbal  revelation  with  the  idea  that  revelation  means  the 
communication  of  truths,  information,  propositions,  brings 
to  light  another  factor  in  the  discussion.  The  Bible  is  com¬ 
posed  of  words  and  sentences.  Its  declarative  statements 
are  propositions  in  the  logical  sense  of  the  term.  Further¬ 
more,  the  knowledge  that  the  Gentiles  possess  of  an  original 
revelation  can  be  stated  in  words:  "They  that  practice  these 
things  are  worthy  of  death. "  The  work  of  the  law  written  on 
the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles  results  in  thoughts,  accusations, 
and  excuses  which  can  be  and  are  expressed  in  words.  The 
Bible  nowhere  suggests  that  there  are  any  inexpressible 
truths.  To  be  sure,  there  are  truths  which  God  has  not  ex¬ 
pressed  to  man,  for  "the  secret  things  belong  imto  God";  but 
this  is  not  to  say  that  God  is  ignorant  of  the  subjects,  predi¬ 
cates,  copulas,  and  logical  concatenations  of  these  secret 
things.  Once  again  we  face  the  problem  of  equivocation.  If 
there  could  be  a  truth  inexpressible  in  logical,  grammatical 
form,  the  word  truth  as  applied  to  it  would  have  no  more  in 
common  with  the  usual  meaning  of  truth  than  the  Dog  Star  has 
in  common  with  Fido.  It  would  be  another  case  of  one  word 
without  a  single  point  of  coincidence  between  its  two  mean¬ 
ings.  The  five  professors,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  "we 
may  not  safely  conclude  that  God's  knowledge  is  propositional 
in  character. "  And  a  doctoral  dissertation  of  one  of  their 
students  says:  "It  appears  a  tremendous  assumption  without 
warrant  from  Scripture  and  therefore  fraught  with  dangerous 
speculation  impinging  upon  the  doctrine  of  God  to  aver  that  all 
truth  in  the  mind  of  God  is  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
propositions."  To  me  the  tremendous  assumption  without 
warrant  from  Scripture  is  that  God  is  incapable  of  expressing 
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the  truth  He  knows.  And  that  His  knowledge  is  a  logical  sys> 
tern  seems  required  by  three  indisputable  evidences:  first, 
the  information  He  has  revealed  is  grammatical,  proposi¬ 
tional,  and  logical;  second,  the  Old  Testament  talks  about 
the  wisdom  of  God  and  in  the  New  Testament  Christ  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Logos  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge;  and,  third,  we  are  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  Christ  being  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man. 

Certainly,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  deny 
the  propositional  construction  of  truth.  Their  burden  is  two¬ 
fold.  Not  only  must  they  give  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
such  truth,  but  first  of  all  they  must  make  clear  what  they 
mean  by  their  words.  It  may  be  that  the  phrase  nonproposi- 
tional  truth  is  a  phrase  without  meaning. 

What  1  appreheiui  to  be  this  confusion  as  to  the  nature  of 
truth  has  spread  beyond  the  group  criticized  above.  The 
thought  of  Edward  J.  Camell  would  presumably  not  find  favor 
with  them,  and  yet  on  this  point  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
much  the  same  position.  Consider  his  argument  in  A  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  Christian  Religion  (pp.  450-53).  He  begins  by 
distinguishing  two  species  of  truth:  first,  "the  sum  total  of 
reality  itself, "  and  second,  "the  systematic  consistency  or 
propositional  correspondence  to  reality."  It  is  not  irrelevant 
to  the  argument  to  consider  the  correspondence  theory  of 
truth;  but  it  might  lead  to  a  discussion  too  extended  for  the 
immediate  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the  mind  has 
something  which  only  corresponds  to  reality,  it  does  not  have 
reality;  and  if  it  knows  reality  there  is  no  need  for  an  extra 
something  which  corresponds  to  it.  The  correspondence 
theory,  in  brief,  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  analogy.  Car- 
nell  illustrates  the  first  species  of  truth  by  saying,  "The 
trees  in  the  yard  are  truly  trees."  No  doubt  they  are,  but 
this  does  not  convince  one  that  a  tree  is  a  truth.  To  say  that 
the  trees  are  truly  trees  is  merely  to  put  literary  emphasis 
on  the  proposition,  the  trees  are  trees.  If  one  said  the  trees 
are  not  truly  trees,  or,  the  trees  are  falsely  trees,  the 
meaning  would  simply  be,  the  trees  are  not  trees.  In  such 
illustrations  no  truth  is  found  that  is  not  propositional  and  no 
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evidence  for  two  species  of  truth  is  provided.  Camell  then 
describes  a  student  taking  an  examination  in  ethics.  The 
student  may  know  the  answers,  even  though  he  himself  is  not 
moral.  But  the  student's  mother  wants  him  not  so  much  to 
know  the  truth  as  to  be  the  truth.  Camell  insists  that  the 
student  can  be  the  truth.  Now,  obviously  the  mother  wants 
her  son  to  be  moral,  but  what  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the 
phrase  that  the  mother  wants  the  son  to  be  the  truth?  Let  it 
be  that  thinking  is  only  preparatory  to  being  moral,  as  Camell 
says,  but  what  can  be  meant  by  being  the  tmth,  i.e.,  what 
more  can  be  meant  than  being  moral  ?  The  student  could  not 
be  a  tree.  It  seems  therefore  that  Camell  is  using  figurative 
language  rather  than  speaking  literally.  He  then  refers  to 
Christ's  words,  "I  am  the  truth."  Now,  it  would  be  ungen¬ 
erous  to  conclude  that  when  Christ  says  "I  am  the  truth,"  and 
then  the  student  may  be  said  to  be  the  truth,  that  Christ  and 
the  student  are  identified.  But  to  avoid  this  identification  it 
is  necessary  to  see  what  Christ  means  by  His  statement.  As 
was  said  before,  the  Bible  is  literally  true,  but  not  every 
sentence  in  it  is  true  literally.  Christ  said,  "I  am  the  door"; 
but  He  did  not  mean  that  He  was  made  of  wood.  Christ  also 
said,  "This  is  my  body."  Romanists  think  He  spoke  literally; 
Presbyterians  take  the  sentence  figuratively.  Similarly  the 
statement,  "I  am  the  truth,"  must  be  taken  to  mean,  1  am  the 
source  of  tmth;  I  am  the  wisdom  and  Logos  of  God;  truths 
are  established  by  my  authority.  But  this  could  not  be  said 
of  the  student,  so  that  to  call  a  student  the  tmth  is  either  ex¬ 
tremely  figurative  or  altogether  devoid  of  meaning.  Camell 
also  says:  "Since  their  systems  [the  systems  of  thought  of 
finite  minds]  are  never  complete,  however,  propositional 
truth  can  never  pass  beyond  probability."  But  if  this  is  true, 
it  itself  is  not  tme  but  only  probable.  And  if  this  is  tme,  the 
propositions  in  the  Bible,  such  as  David  killed  Goliath  and 
Christ  died  for  our  sins,  are  only  probable — they  may  be 
false.  And  to  hold  that  the  Bible  may  be  false  is  obviously 
inconsistent  with  verbal  revelation.  Conversely,  therefore, 
it  must  be  maintained  that  whatever  great  ignorance  may 
characterize  the  systems  of  human  thought,  such  ignorance 
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of  many  truths  does  not  alter  the  few  truths  the  mind  pos¬ 
sesses.  There  are  many  truths  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
Greek  grammar,  and  Biblical  theology  that  I  do  not  know;  but 
if  I  know  anything  at  all,  and  especially  if  God  has  g^ven  me 
just  one  item  of  information,  my  extensive  ignorance  will 
have  no  effect  on  that  one  truth.  Otherwise,  we  are  all  en¬ 
gulfed  in  a  skepticism  that  makes  argumentation  a  waste  of 
time. 

In  the  twentieth  century  it  is  not  Thomas  Aquinas  but 
Karl  Barth,  Emil  Brunner,  the  neo-orthodox,  and  existen¬ 
tialists  who  arc  the  source  of  this  skepticism  to  the  detriment 
of  revelation.  Brunner  writes:  "Here  it  becomes  unmistak¬ 
ably  clear  that  what  God  wills  to  give  us  cannot  be  truly 
(eigenUich)  given  in  words,  but  only  byway  of  a  hint 
(hlnweisend).  .  .  .  Therefore  because  he  (Jesus)  is  the  Word 
of  Cod,  all  words  have  a  merely  instrumental  sigpiificance. 
Not  only  the  linguistic  vessel  of  words,  but  also  the  concep¬ 
tual  content  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  only  its  form,  vessel, 
and  means."  The  utter  skepticism  of  this  position,  in  which 
not  only  verbal  symbols  but  the  conceptual  content  itself  is 
not  what  God  really  wills  to  give  us,  is  disguised  in  pious 
phrases  about  a  personal  truth,  or  Du-Wahrheit,  distinct 
from  the  subject-predicate  relation  called  Es-Wahrheit.  God 
cannot  be  an  object  of  thought.  He  cannot  be  a  Gegenstand  for 
the  human  mind.  Truth,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  propo¬ 
sitions,  is  a  personal  encounter.  Whatever  words  God  might 
speak,  Brunner  not  only  reduces  to  hints  or  pointers,  but  he 
also  holds  that  God's  words  may  be  false.  "God  can,  if  he 
wishes,  speak  his  Word  to  man  even  throu^  false  doctrine." 
This  is  the  culmination,  and  comment  should  be  superfluous. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  affirm  that  a  satisfactory  theory 
of  revelation  must  involve  a  realistic  epistemology.  By  real¬ 
ism  in  this  connection  I  mean  a  theory  that  the  human  mind 
possesses  some  truth- -not  an  analogy  of  the  truth,  not  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  or  correspondence  to  the  truth,  not  a  mere  hint 
of  the  truth,  not  a  meaningless  verbalism  abc^  a  new  species 
of  truth,  but  the  truth  itself.  God  has  spoken  His  Word  in 
words,  and  these  words  are  adequate  sym^ls  of  the  concep¬ 
tual  content.  The  conceptual  content  is  literally  true,  and  it 
is  the  uni  vocal,  identical  point  of  coincidence  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  man. 
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BEGINNINGS  IN  THEOLOGY.  By 
Jack  Finegan.  Association 
Press,  New  York,  1956.  244 
pp.  $3.00. 

The  popularity  of  the  study  of 
theology  is  on  the  Increase  today, 
and  this  book,  published  by  the 
YMCA  press  and  intended  for  lay¬ 
men,  is  evidence  of  that  fact.  Its 
well-known  author,  from  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  School  of  Religion  in  Berkeley, 
has  attempted  to  discuss  Hieologl- 
cal  subjects  in  everyday  language. 
This  attempt  is  successful,  for  the 
work  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
standsble,  and  the  coverage  of 
theological  subjects  is  quite  com¬ 
plete  considering  the  s  1  s  e  of  the 
volume. 

However,  the  theology  of  this 
work  is  entirely  liberal.  Among 
other  things,  the  author  states  Hist 
the  Bible  is  written  in  symbolic 
terms  (p.  47)  and  that  the  idea  of 
the  real  existence  of  Satan  is  out¬ 
moded  (p.  71).  He  espouses  evo¬ 
lution,  says  that  the  seeming 
omniscience  of  Christ  was  merely 
His  extrasensory  perception,  and 
declares  that  the  miracles  of  heal¬ 
ing  were  in  the  realm  of  the  psy¬ 
chosomatic.  He  does  not  believe 
in  vicarious  atonement  (p.  146);  he 
likens  resurreotloo  to  a  graduation, 
and  believes  that  the  hope  of  the 
church  is  the  kingdom  on  earth. 

Thus  the  asset  of  the  book,  its 
sinq>lioity,  may  be  its  greatest 


danger,  for  the  false  teachings  will 
be  easily  understood  by  die  average 
reader.  However,  it  is  also  true 
that  its  simplicity  makes  its  posi¬ 
tion  clear,  and  peihaps  this  will  be 
a  warning  to  some.  One  is  sorry 
to  see  the  YMCA  promoting  such  a 
book — it  is  certainly  a  far  cry  from 
the  theology  and  purposes  of  its 
founders. 

C.  C.  Ryiie 

ETHICS.  By  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New 

York,  1955.  340  pp.  $4.00. 

The  writing  of  a  book  on  ethics 
is  no  light  task  in  these  oomplex 
times.  Whether  or  not  one  agrees 
with  the  dieolcglcal  basis  or  con¬ 
clusions  of  this  work,  one  must 
admit  that  eveiywhere  it  displays 
the  vitality  of  thouid^t  of  the  author 
and  diallenges  and  stimulates  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Dietrich  Bon- 
hosffer  is  already  known  to  English 
readers  by  his  Prisoner  for  God 
(pidilished  in  England  as  Letters 
and  Papers  from  Prison).  Tbou|d> 
a  comparatively  young  man,  his 
voice  was  silenced  by  the  Gestapo 
in  1945,  and  this  book  is  a  compi¬ 
lation  of  chapters,  some  complete 
and  some  Inoomplete,  some  re¬ 
written  and  some  not,  which  were 
preserved  through  oonoealmsnt. 
They  have  been  oolleoted  and  ar¬ 
ranged  but  not  rewritten  by  the 
editor. 
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Many  levies  are  dealt  with  by 
the  author.  Suicide,  euthanasia, 
recreati(»,  marriage,  among 
others,  are  discussed.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  relation  between  church 
and  state,  written  from  prison,  is 
especially  interesting  as  is  the 
concluding  chapter  on  telling  the 
truth.  The  author's  theological 
viewpoint,  from  which  he  considers 
these  ethical  matters,  is  Christo¬ 
centric,  but  reconciliation  is  God's 
love  coming  to  man  in  Christ  and 
overcoming  the  disunion  in  our 
lives  (cf.  p.  175).  The  cross  is 
often  mentioned  but  not  the  substitu¬ 
tionary  death  of  the  sinless  Son  of 
God  for  the  sin  of  man.  Thou^ 
containing  many  elements  of  truth, 
the  theological  basis  is  in  tiie  mind 
of  the  reviewer  insufficient  nd  not 
fully  Biblically  true.  The  book 
will  be  of  interest  only  to  a  limited 
circle  of  readers. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

CHANGING  CONCEPTIONS  OF 
ORIGINAL  SIN.  By  H.  Shelton 
Smith.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  1955.  242 

pp.  $3.50. 

The  author,  who  is  director  of 
graduate  studies  in  religion  at 
Di|ke  University,  has  examined  in 
this  volume  the  changing  ooncep- 
tions  concerning  sin  in  American 
Uieologlcal  thought  since  1750.  He 
begins  with  Hie  New  England  Puri¬ 
tan  doctrine  of  original  sin  based 
on  the  federal  or  covenant  idea  and 
traces  the  controversies  about  and 
deviations  from  that  oonc^  to  the 
present  time.  The  thought  of 
Whitby,  Taylor,  Webetei;  Edwards, 
Dwight,  Bushnell,  Barnes, 


Beecher,  Rauschenbusch,  Niebuhr, 
Tillich,  and  others  is  discussed  in 
this  very  ably  written  treatment  of 
dds  subject.  The  subtitle  oi  the 
book  is  "A  Study  inAmerican  The¬ 
ology  Since  1750"  though  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  aootirate 
to  say  "New  En^and  Theology, " 
for  the  discussion  omits  mention 
of  many  groups  which  continued  to 
hold  the  original  covenant  idea. 
The  last  dxapter  is  definitely  weak. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Revival  of  the 
Idea  of  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin, " 
but  it  discusses  only  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Niebuhr  and  Tillich.  The 
weakness  is  twofold:  the  reader 
mi^t  get  the  idea  that  Niebuhr  and 
Tillich  hold  views  similar  to  that 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  on 
sin  and,  secondly,  the  chapter  is 
incomplete  in  presenting  the  views 
of  these  two  dieologians  only  as 
representing  this  revival.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  theologian  and  historian 
will  be  greatly  helped  bythis  book. 
The  many  references  to  original 
sources  have  not  detracted  from  a 
very  concise  style  and  clear  pres¬ 
entation. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

ACCENT  ON  THE  ASCENSION  I  By 
Carl  Brumback.  Gospel  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Springfield, 
Missouri,  1955.  151  pp.  $2.00. 

Books  dealing  specifically  with 
the  ascension  of  Christ  are  cer¬ 
tainly  lacking  in  theological  liter¬ 
ature,  and  ttils  coe  was  bom  out 
of  tile  aiitiior's  concern  to  help 
meet  this  deficiency.  On  the  whole 
the  subject  is  treated  well.  The 
presentation  is  systematic  and 
tiioroughly  documented  from  the 
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Scriptures. 

On  occasion  the  author  is  more 
enthuslastio than  objective.  For 
instance,  the  issue  of  certain 
translations  in  the  RSV  pertaining 
to  the  ascension  are  rather  need¬ 
lessly  injected  into  the  argument. 
Again,  the  statement  (p.  2)  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  mention  of  the 
ascensicm  in  hymnology  is  more 
enthusiastic  than  accurate.  The 
author  holds  to  one  ascension,  and 
includes  a  very  complete  statement 
of  the  Romanist  dognui  oonoemlng 
it.  It  is  either  an  unfortunate 
statement  or  choice  of  words  when 
Brumback  states  that  it  is  his  be¬ 
lief  '*that  the  onmipresenoe  which 
Christ  knew  prior  to  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  was  not  restored  to  Him  until 
after  His  Ascension"  (p.  34).  If 
omnipresence  was  restored,  then 
that  means  that  it  was  relinquished 
while  our  Lord  was  <m  earth  which 
idea  of  course  is  an  Improperdoc- 
trine  of  kenosis  and  actually  a  de¬ 
nial  of  the  full  deity  of  Christ 
during  the  period  of  humiliation. 
Such  verses  as  John  1:48  and  3:13 
make  it  clear  that  omnipresence 
was  not  relinquished  while  He  was 
on  earth. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

GUIDE  TO  THE  GOOD  UFE.  By 

William  A.  Spurrier.  Charles 

Scribner's  8<ms,  New  York, 

1955.  248  pp.  $3.50. 

The  purpose  of  ttds  book  is  to 
relate  the  Christian  faitti  to  dally 
living.  Hie  first  two  olupters  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  the  doctrinal  founda¬ 
tion  for  Christian  ethios  whils  ths 
remainder  of  foe  book  deals  with 
personal  and  social  ethios.  The 


author  is  a  professor  at  Wesleyan 
University,  and  his  book  shows 
many  similarities  to,  if  not  influ¬ 
ences  of,  the  neo-orthodox  teach¬ 
ings  of  Niebuhr.  For  instance,  he 
believes  that  man  is  both  good  and 
evil,  foat  sin  is  pride  and  self- 
interest  (p.  228),  that  Christ  was 
primarily  a  way-shower  (p.  27), 
and  that  conversion  begins  when 
one  takes  love  seriously  (p.  231). 

Any  system  of  ethics  built  on 
such  a  doctrinal  foundaticm  will 
obviously  be  little  more  than  acol- 
lecticm  of  bits  of  good  advice,  and 
this  is  the  case  with  this  book. 
There  is  a  startling  absence  of 
Scripture  references  (startling 
since  the  book  purports  to  be  ap¬ 
plying  Christianity  to  daily  life), 
and  little  mention  of  any  sipemat- 
ural  mcitivating  power  in  the  per¬ 
sons  oi  the  Indwelling  Savior  and 
foe  Spirit.  If  a  person  is  seeking 
merely  the  gnod  life,  perhiqps  this 
book  will  be  helpful,  but  if  one  is 
concerned  about  the  spiritual  life 
he  will  find  little  help  here. 

C.  C.  Rsrrie 

THE  VIRGIN  MARY.  Bv  Giovsnni 

Miegge.  The  Westminster 

Press,  Philsdelphla,  1956.  196 

pp.  $3.50. 

In  the  foreword  to  this  book 
President  Maokay  of  Princeton 
rightly  observes  that  Mary  today 
has  become  "foe  executive  director 
of  Deity."  Ths  aufoor,  who  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  church  history  la  foe 
Waldensisa  Seminary  la  Rome,  has 
done  a  masterfol  job  of  eiqpoundinc 
Marlology  and  tracing  foe  develop¬ 
ment  of  Mariolatry  to  foe  present 
state  which  Dr.  Maokay  describee. 
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Professor  Miegge  carefully  traces 
the  Roman  Chui'ch's  teaching  con¬ 
cerning  Mary  as  Mother  of  God, 
Queen  of  Heaven,  Compassionate 
Mother,  and  Co-Redemptress. 
Other  chapters  in  the  book  present 
the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  con¬ 
cerning  Mary  and  the  Romanist 
doctrines  of  the  assuixq)tion  and 
immaculate  conception. 

The  book  in  done  with  thorough¬ 
ness  and  yetis  notdifficult  to  read. 
It  is  well  documented  and  proves 
beyond  any  doid>t  the  author's  the¬ 
sis  that,  though  she  is  deserving 
of  highest  honor  as  the  one  who 
gave  birth  to  the  Messiah,  Mary  was 
not  a  glorified  creature  but  simply 
a  lowly  maid  of  Judah.  It  sounds 
a  very  much  needed  warning  today 
against  the  growing  cult  of  Mary 
and  is  thertfore  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  tlioughtful  readers. 

C.  C.  Rsrrie 

HEAVEN  AND  HELL.  By  John 

Sutherland  Bonnell.  Abingdon 

Press,  New  York,  1956.  62 

pp.  $1.00. 

This  book  by  the  ministerof  the 
Fifth  Aventie  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  York  is  an  attempt  to  rein¬ 
terpret  for  this  generation  the 
doctrines  of  heaven  and  hell  in 
modem  terms.  Some  of  the  rein¬ 
terpretations  include  ttie  following: 
"We  steadfastly  refuse  to  believe 
that  millions  of  human  beings  will 
be  oondesned  to  everlasting  death 
for  not  believing  in  a  Saviour  of 
whom  ti^y  have  not  heard"  (p.  28); 
"The  oldc«Dceptof  hell  has  lost  its 
power  to  fri^iten  people"  <p.  31); 
"The  word  aionios  means  not 
'everlasting*  but  mther  the  oppo¬ 


site  of  'temporal';  a  truer  transla¬ 
tion  is  'eternal, '  since  it  denotes 
that  which  belongs  to  the  eternal 
world"  (p.  35). 

For  the  author  die  symbols  of 
the  Bible  concerning  heaven  and 
hell  do  stand  for  something  very 
real,  but  these  symbols  seem  to 
be  able  to  be  interpreted  more  or 
less  at  the  pleasure  of  the  inter¬ 
preter.  The  views  concerning  the 
fate  of  unbelievers  are  neatly  cat¬ 
alogued  into  three:  everlasting 
torment,  universal  restoration, 
conditioned  immortality;  but  the 
author,  in  typical  fashion  these 
da]rs,  suggests  we  keep  an  open 
mind  about  them  and  see  the  merit 
in  all  three  views. 

The  book  rigditly  points  to  Christ 
as  the  only  hope  of  man  and  shows 
that  eternal  life  is  a  present 
possession. 

C.  C.  Ryrle 

THE  GIFT  OF  POWER.  By  Lewis 
Joseph  Sherrill.  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  New  York,  1955. 
203  pp.  $3.00. 

Sherrill,  a  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Union  Theologioal  Seminary, 
atteiqpts  to  answer  in  diis  book  the 
question:  How  can  the  educational 
program  of  the  church  be  made 
more  relevant  to  contemporary 
needs?  The  author  quite  correctly 
begins  his  discussion  with  the 
question  of  what  is  wrong  with  man 
but  does  not  relate  the  answer  to 
the  Biblioal  concept  of  original  sin 
or  total  depravity.  The  author 
reoognlaes  that  man's  plight  is 
basically  related  to  religioua 
things,  but  his  answer  to  that 
plight,  though  echoing  Biblioal 
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ideas,  is  not  the  explicit  answer  of 
the  Bible.  Rather,  man's  predic* 
ament  will  be  solved  when  the 
church  in  every  way  is  properly 
ministering  throng  its  educational 
program  to  the  whole  man.  The 
trouble  with  that  seemingly  correct 
method  is  that  the  author  does  not 
base  that  method  on  the  authority 
and  infallibility  of  the  Bible  as  the 
revelation  of  God.  He  clearly 
states  that  the  "Bible  is  a  witness 
to  revelation  in  ttuit  it  contains  the 
record  of  the  original  revelatitm  by 
which  the  church  was  called  into 
being  and  to  which  it  owes  its  con¬ 
tinuing  existence.  It  is  not  the 
revelation  itself,  but  points  to  it" 
(p.  93).  Obviously  no  methodology 
however  excellent  can  communi¬ 
cate  the  revelation  of  God  to  man 
when  that  revelation  is  merely 
pointed  to  by  the  Bible.  There 
can  be  no  fruitful  faith  without  au¬ 
thoritative  facts,  and  there  can  be 
no  such  facts  concerning  God  with¬ 
out  inspired  words  In  the  record 
of  the  Word. 

C.  C.  Rsrrie 

HARDNESS  OF  HEART.  By  E.  La 

B.  Cherbonnier.  Doubleday  and 

Company,  Garden  City,  New 

York,  1955.  188  pp.  $2.95. 

This  treatment  of  the  doctrine 
of  sin  is  a  part  of  the  Christian 
Faith  Series,  the  consulting  editor 
of  which  is  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  The 
subtitle  of  the  book  is  "A  Contem¬ 
porary  Interpretation  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Sin"— and  it  is;  but  the 
book  is  not,  as  it  claims  to  be,  a 
Biblical  Interpretation  of  hamarti- 
ology.  The  author  believes  that 
the  Biblical  view  Includes  neither 


the  idea  that  sin  is  a  violation  of 
given  rules  and  standards  nor  the 
idea  of  original  sin  (p.  13).  In  a 
word,  the  author's  thesis  is  that 
sin  is  Idolatry  or  a  misorientation 
of  human  freedom  from  which  there 
is  liberation  only  throu^  the  gift 
of  agape.  Every  man  has  a  rl^ 
to  state  his  ideas  about  a  given 
subject,  but  to  call  diis  particular 
idea  concerning  sin  Biblical  is  to 
misrepresent  the  Scriptures.  For 
instance,  the  author  says  that  "the 
Bible  defines  human  nature  as  in 
principle  'good'  because  capable  of 
love.  The  terrible,  universal  fact, 
however,  is  that  men  do  not  love" 
(pp.  125-26).  Throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  book  there  is  a  complete  si¬ 
lence  as  to  the  value  of  death 
of  Christ  in  relation  to  sin.  Can 
this  denial  of  original  sin  and  diis 
silence  concerning  die  one  suffi¬ 
cient  sacrifice  for  sin  be  called 
the  Biblical  view  7 

By  contrast,  however,  the  last 
three  diapters  of  the  book  contain 
many  Biblical  ideas  concerning 
present-day  idols  which  men  wor- 
sh4>.  The  exaltation  of  reason, 
the  overemphasis  on  tolerance,  the 
pursuit  of  sex  and  money  are  a  few 
of  the  contemporary  idols  whidi 
the  author  unmasks. 

C.  C.  Rjrrie 

THE  CHURCH  TEACHES.  By 
Jesuit  Fathers  of  St.  Mary's 
Colldbe.  B.  Herder  Book 
Company,  St.  Louis,  1955.  400 
pp.  $8.75. 

This  book  otmtains  translations 
of  Important  documents  of  ths 
Roman  Cndmllo  Chnroh.  It  is 
arrangsd  according  to  ths  prlnoi- 
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pal  doctrines  of  Roman  theology 
which  enables  one  to  see  at  a 
glance  tiie  pr<moimcements  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  these  areas. 
The  usefniness  of  the  work  is 
furtiiered  by  a  topical  index. 

C,  C.  I^rie 

THE  GRANDEUR  AND  MISERY  GF 
MAN.  By  David  E.  Roberts. 
Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York,  1955.  186  pp.  $3.00. 

The  sermons  pidblished  in  this 
book  posthumously  were  written  by 
the  former  dean  of  students  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York.  Written  in  beautiful 
literary  style,  they  present  neo> 
orthodoxy  in  sermonic  form.  The 
author  begins  with  the  needs  and 
fears  of  men,  and  finds  solution  to 
the  problem  in  God.  While  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  reverent  in  attitude  toward 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  divine,  all- 
sufficient  answer  to  man,  ita  pre¬ 
cise  character  is  left  undefined 
and  for  the  most  part  unrelated  to 
specific  Scripture.  The  auHior 
fails  to  rise  above  the  religious 
sentimentalism  which  he  himself 
claims  to  have  rejected  and  falls 
far  short  of  an  evangelical  and 
Biblical  answer  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  mankind. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

STEPS  TOWARD  A  SINGING 
CHURCH.  By  Donald  D.  Kstt- 
rlng.  Westminster  Press, 
Philadftlphla.  342.  pp. 

Written  by  die  minister  of  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  East  Liberty  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  Pittsburi^,  this 
comprehensive  treatment  of  a 


complete  choir  program  for  the 
church  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
who iqjpreciate  sacred  music.  The 
procedure  outlined  uses  a  multiple 
choir  as  the  key  to  an  effective 
church  music  program.  This  vol¬ 
ume  provides  a  detailed  answer  to 
the  question  of  hew  to  have  good 
choral  ministry  in  any  church. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  BIBLE  SPEAKS  TO  YOU.  By 
Robert  McAfee  Brown.  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1955.  320  pp.  $3.00. 

The  author  of  this  interesting 
volume  is  the  Auburn  Assistant 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
and  Philosophy  of  Religion  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

He  has  produced  a  signlHcant 
book  which  attempts  to  show  how 
life  looks  tiiroui^  '*Biblical  eyes.  ” 
In  twenty-four  chapters  he  treats 
the  following  main  topics:  The  Bi¬ 
ble  Itself;  the  Subject  of  the  Bible; 
Those  to  Whom  the  Bible  Is  Ad¬ 
dressed;  New  Horizons  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble;  and  Thinking  Biblically  about 
Problems  Today.  Were  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  organised  under  the 
recognised  divisions  of  systematic 
theology,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
author  has  expressed  himself  in 
every  area,  from  tiieology  proper 
and  bibliology  to  ecclesiology  and 
eschatology. 

The  merits  of  the  book  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  The  format  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  style  is  refreshin^y 
conversational.  Tbe  author  has  a 
remarkable  ability  for  presenting 
technical  matters  in  a  nontechnical 
manner  so  that  these  chapters 
could  be  read  and  understood  by 
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the  layman  as  well  as  the  theolo¬ 
gian.  Creaive  techniques  are 
enq>loyed  to  awaken  and  sustain 
interest. 

The  content  of  the  book  will  fall 
however  to  satisfy  many  readers 
frequently  not  because  of  what  is 
stated  but  because  of  what  is  omit¬ 
ted.  The  stage  is  set  in  die  first 
chapter  wherein  the  neo-orthodox 
flavor  becomes  at  once  apparent. 
God  speaks  to  people  not  so  much 
through  the  Bible  a  s  throu^  His 
creative  activity  right  where  peo¬ 
ple  are.  The  supreme  revelation 
of  His  "Word"  is  the  "event"  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Rejecting  the  alle¬ 
gorical,  literal,  and  critical 
methods  of  interpreting  the  Bible, 
Brown  defends  in  essence  the  ex¬ 
istentialist  approach,  and  makes 
this  a  presiqpposition  for  the  rest 
of  the  volume.  Unfortunately,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  the  author 
does  not  present  the  literal  ap¬ 
proach  with  any  degree  of  under¬ 
standing  or  accuracy. 

Often  tenets  of  neo-orthodoxy 
are  in  evidence — such  as  die  re¬ 
jection  of  an  infallible  Bible,  the 
acceptance  of  the  liberal  ooncept 
of  the  evolution  of  religion,  es¬ 
pousal  of  the  Wellhausen theory, 
etc.  In  a  chapter  on  the  death  of 
Chirlst,  the  cross  is  discussed  as 
example.  Judgment,  reconciliation, 
and  victory.  One  looks  in  vain  for 
an  explanation  of  the  cross  as  a 
means  ol  satisfaction  or  expiation. 

The  sigolficanoe  o  f  this  work, 
then,  is  tc»  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  convictions  of  a  leading  neo¬ 
orthodox  theologian  can  be  found  in 
the  confines  of  one  Intensely  read¬ 
able  volume.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  any  who  desire  to  become  better 


acquainted  with  this  position.  It 
should  serve  as  well  to  stimulate 
those  who  seek  effective  methods 
for  presenting  the  truth  of  God. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

JAMES,  YOUR  BROTHER.  By 

Lehman  Strauss.  Loizeaux 

Brothers,  New  York.  243  pp. 

$3.00. 

The  author  of  this  work,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  pastor  and  Bible  teacher, 
has  also  written  We  Live  Forever, 
Certainties  for  Today,  The  Eleven 
Commandments ,  The  Second  Per¬ 
son,  The  Third  Person,  etc.  This, 
his  latest  work,  is  subtitled, 
"Studies  in  the  Epistle  of  James," 
and  is  averse-by-verse  eiqpositlon 
of  that  epistle. 

Setting  forth  the  theme  of  the 
Epistle  to  James  as  "an  extremely 
practical  one,  dealing  with  truth 
applied  and  heavenly  wisdom  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  holy  walk, "  the  author 
proceeds  to  deal  with  such  topics 
as  patience  through  tribulation, 
wisdom  through  prayer,  riches 
through  poverty,  death  through  sin,, 
life  through  the  Word,  tested 
throu^  the  tongue,  strife  through 
selfishness,  backsliding  through 
bacUbiting,  etc.  The  final  chapters 
discuss  pstienoe  through  the  Pa- 
rousia,  and  help  and  healing 
through  prayer  and  praise. 

Written  in  dlreot  and  singile 
style,  these  devotional  studies  are 
outstanding  for  their  bearing  on 
the  Christian's  everyday  problems. 
Searching  applications  of  the  truth 
are  found  in  each  chapter.  Wifiiout 
doubt,  any  believer  who  reads  this 
book,  regardless  of  his  rank  or 
station  in  life,  will  be  blessed  and 
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benefited.  Indices  of  Scripture 
texts  and  topics  constitute  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  volume. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

STUDIES  IN  1  CORINTHIANS.  By 
M.  R.  DeHaan.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  lUqp- 
ids,  1956.  192  pp.  $2.50., 

DeHaan  is  well  known  for  his 
ministry  in  the  Radio  Bible  Class, 
broadcast  by  the  Mutual  and  ABC 
networks,  as  well  as  for  his  other 
writings.  His  works,  though  not 
technical,  are  always  reliable  and 
can  be  read  with  spiritual  profit. 
They  are  particularly  helpful  to 
laymen  and  find  a  wide  distribution 
in  this  respect  throu^  the  contacts 
afforded  by  the  radio  ministry. 

The  volume  on  1  Corinthians  is 
subtitled  "Messages  on  Practical 
Christian  Living."  It  is  not  a 
verse-by-verse  e^qposition  but  is 
rather  a  discussion  and  e^qposition 
of  passages  in  the  epistle  that  are 
deemed  by  the  author  to  be  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  present  day.  The 
church  at  Corinth  is  viewed  as  a 
problem  church  and  the  problems 
present  in  that  assembly  are  used 
as  focal  points  for  discusston — 
e.g. ,  divisions  (chap.  1),  disci¬ 
pline  (chap.  5),  going  to  law  (chap. 

6) ,  marriage  and  divorce  (chi^). 

7) ,  Christian  liberty  (chaps.  8-10), 
abuses  at  the  Lord's  table  (chap. 
11).  Particularly  helpful  are  the 
four  clusters  of  discussion  devoted 
to  the  gift  of  tongues. 

The  *  volume  is  commended  to 
anyone  who  would  see  the  relevancy 
of  this  first-century  epistle  to 
twentieth-century  problems. 

D.  K.  Campbell 


ELISHA.  By  F.  W.  Krummacher. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  19  5  6.  251 
$2.95. 

A  Zondervan  Reprint  Classic, 
this  book  was  written  by  a  famous 
German  Lutheran  pastor  regarded 
by  some  as  the  greatest  evangeli¬ 
cal  preacher  in  Europe  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Other  works 
from  his  pen  include  Elijah  the 
Tishbite,  The  Suffering  Savior, 
etc. 

From  a  literary  standpoint 
Kriunmacher's  writings  are  rarely 
excelled.  With  his  pen  he  drew 
vivid  word  pictures  which  make 
the  reading  of  his  books  an  enjoy¬ 
able  experience.  Another  gift, 
also  apparent  in  the  work  on  Eli¬ 
sha,  was  his  ability  to  make  perti¬ 
nent  and  pointed  applications  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  evident  that 
his  was  a  pastor's  heart  f o r  he 
wrote  primarily  t o  edify  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  believers. 

This  volume  then  is  to  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  a  devotional  rather  than 
exegetical  commentary.  'While  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Elisha's  life  is  discussed, 
the  important  events  of  2  Kings  6, 
7,  and  8  being  omitted,  the  book  is 
nonetheless  recommended  as  a 
stimulating  and  heart-warming 
study  of  one  of  God's  choice  Old 
Testament  prophets. 

D.  K.  Can4>bell 

MAN  OF  SORROWS.  By  Herman 
Hocksema.  Eerdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1956.  129  pp.  $2.00. 

The  material  in  this  book  was 
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designed  to  be  used  for  meditation 
during  the  lenten  season  and  deals 
primarily,  therefore,  with  the  suf¬ 
fering  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  author,  professor  of  dogmatics 
and  New  Testament  exegesis  in  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Seminary  of 
Grand  Ri4)ids,  devotes  nine  chap¬ 
ters  t  o  a  discussion  of  pertinent 
Messianic  passages  in  Isaiah  50 
and  53,  reserving  the  final  chapter 
for  a  treatment  of  the  resinrrection 
from  a  passage  in  Mark. 

The  style  of  writing  is  warmly 
devotional  and  the  adherence  to 
orthodoxy  is  refreshing.  Disagree¬ 
ment  must  be  registered,  however, 
with  the  sv^pport  of  limited  atone¬ 
ment  and  the  statement  that  Christ's 
resurrection  body  was  invisible  to 
the  earthly  eye.  Aside  from  these 
matters,  this  volume  constitutes 
a  worthy  addition  to  the  author's 
previous  worics  on  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  BULWARKS  OF  A  NATION: 
THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME.  By 
Colin  C.  Kerr.  Marshall,  Mor¬ 
gan  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh, 
1955.  117  pp. 

The  author's  purpose  in  this 
choice  little  volume  is  "to  show 
something  of  the  divine  plan  and 
purpose  in  a  Christian  home. "  In 
a  slnq)le,  readable  style  the  ideal 
of  a  Christian  home  is  described, 
its  problems  are  frankly  faced  and 
woricable  solutions  are  offered. 

The  message  of  this  book  has 
been  slanted  to  appeal  to  the  lay¬ 
man.  It  is  not  technical,  but  is 
understandable  and  practical. 
Three  of  the  most  outstanding 


clu4)ters  discuss  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  children  in  their  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  third  periods  of  seven 
years.  The  chapters  of  the  book 
are  entitled  as  follows:  "The  Vision 
Glorious  or  Love's  Rhapsody," 
"The  Bulwarks  of  a  Nation, "  "Sa¬ 
cred  Ingredients,"  "The  Little 
Mystic--The  First  Seven  Years," 
"The  Young  Adventurer- -The  Sec¬ 
ond  Seven  Years,"  "The  Liberated 
'I'— The  Third  Seven  Years," 
"Lovers,"  "Shadow  and  Sunshine," 
"Melody  in  the  Home. " 

This  i  s  a  book  that  should  be 
widely  read  by  Christian  parents. 
Pastors  would  do  well  to  examine 
it  with  a  view  to  distributing  it  to 
young  couples  whom  they  may 
counsel. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

OLD  PRIEST  AND  NEW  PRESBY¬ 
TER.  By  Norman  Sykes.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  New 
York,  1956.  266  pp.  $5.00. 

The  lectures  here  in  printed 
form  were  delivered  in.the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  of  1953-54  and  in  the 
University  of  Birmingham  in  the 
academic  year  of  1954-55.  The 
subject  matter  of  the  book  lies 
within  the  field  of  church  polity  and 
considers  particularly  the  Anglican 
attitude  toward  episcopacy,  Pres¬ 
byterianism,  and  papacy  through 
the  Reformation  developnaent,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Churches 
of  En^and  and  Scotland. 

Episcopacy  under  "the  godly 
prince  and  the  godly  bishop"  as 
was  constituted  In  the  Elisabethan 
era  in  England,  and  since  contin¬ 
ued,  is  set  forth  as  die  ideal  polity. 
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The  author  allows  that  where  such 
a  circumstance  is  not  possible  a 
dlffer«it  form  of  polity  may  be 
established,  as  was  necessitated 
on  the  Continent  in  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinism.  The  imparity  as 
against  the  parity  of  ministers  is 
asserted,  though  parity  is  allow¬ 
able  as  the  circumstance  may  re¬ 
quire. 

Anglican  episcopacy  is  main¬ 
tained  as  requisite  to  union  with 
nonepiscopal  churches.  Ordina¬ 
tion  by  a  properly  constituted 
bishop  is  the  requirement  sine  qua 
non  for  a  united  church.  Episcopal 
p{q)ism  is  repudiated,  althous^  the 
Roman  Church  is  not  ruled  out  as 
not  being  a  true  church. 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  book 
is  entitled  ”Via  Media:  A  Moderate 
Imparity, "  and  contains  an  iqppeal 
for  the  union  of  churches  of  other 
polities  with  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Church  of  South  India  is  cited 
as  an  example  of  what  is  possible, 
and  as  a  standard  of  procedure. 
"The  Via  Media  affirms  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  episcopacy  by  the  Church 
of  England  as  part  of  a  continuity 
with  the  early  and  medieval  church, 
its  acceptance  on  the  ground  of 
historic  continuance  since  the 
apostolic  age,  its  requirement  for 
ministering  within  its  own  com¬ 
munion,  and  its  restoration  to 
those  churches  which  have  lost  it, 
as  a  condition  ctf  reunion,  without 
asserting  their  non-episcopal  min¬ 
istries  and  sacraments  to  be  in¬ 
valid  because  of  its  loss." 

The*  author  has  considered  his 
subject  with  kindness  and  toler¬ 
ance,  but  with  unquestionable  com¬ 
mitment  to  his  episcopal  heritage. 

C.  A.  Nash 


THOMAS  CRANMER  THEOLOGI¬ 
AN.  By  G.  W.  Bromiley.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  New 

York,  1956.  108  pp.  $3.25. 

While  Cranmer  is  here  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  theologian,  it  is  not 
claimed  that  he  was  an  original 
and  creative  thinker  in  that  field. 
Bromiley  says  of  him:  "He  was  a 
capable  and  well-read  theologian. 
He  had  a  vast  store  of  biblical  and 
patristic  knowledge  iq>on  which  to 
draw  at  once  in  his  handling  of  any 
point  at  issue. "  He  is  reputed  to 
have  been  thoroughly  informed  in 
the  writings  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  that  he  was  in  close  touch  with 
the  movements  of  his  age,  even 
though  his  time  was  occiqpied  in 
greatest  measure  with  the  admin¬ 
istrative  work  of  his  archbishopric. 

Cranmer  is  presented  as  being 
strictly  Biblical,  though  attaching 
considerable  value  to  the  patristic 
writings.  He  was  opposed  to  im- 
written  tradition.  The  great  theo¬ 
logical  contribution  made  by 
Cranmer  is  seen  in  the  En^ish 
Prayer  Book,  his  Catechism,  and 
the  Articles  of  Religion  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
The  theological  or  doctrinal  mat¬ 
ters  treated  in  the  book  are:  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  tradition.  Justification, 
the  church  and  ministry,  biq)tism, 
the  eucharistic  presence,  and  the 
eucharistic  work.  The  final  chap¬ 
ter  is  a  concluding  estimate  of 
Cranmer. 

The  author  has  done  a  fine  Job 
in  presenting  an  evaluation  of  the 
man  who,  more  than  any  other, 
gave  form  to  the  English  Reforma¬ 
tion. 


C.  A.  Nash 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCRIP¬ 
TURE  (COSMOLOGY).  Volume 
I.  A  Connected  Commentary  cm 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  James 
R.  Graham.  Hlgley  Press, 
Butler,  Ind.,  1955.  333pp. 
$3.50. 

It  Is  the  contenticm  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  a  veteran  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary  to  China,  that  the  Biblical 
revelation  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  great  theologians  of  the  past 
because  they  have  allowed  worldly 
philosophy  to  becloud  the  central 
theme  of  Scripture,  the  sovereignty 
of  God.  It  i  s  his  purpose  to  set 
forth  the  plain  teachings  of  die  Bi¬ 
ble  on  this  central  theme  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  volumes  of  which  this  is 
the  first.  The  various  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Origen,  Augustine,  Calvin, 
Luther,  Melancthon,  to  name  only 
a  few,  are  to  be  set  aside  and  an 
attempt  made  to  learn  exactly  what 
the  Word  of  God  teaches. 

This  first  volume  is  a  running 
commentary  on  Genesis.  Dr. 
Graham  points  out:  'It  is  not  our 
purpose  in  these  studies  to  give  a 
verse-by- verse  exposition  of  the 
sacred  text,  but  merely  to  show 
how  the  contents  of  the  text  revolve 
around  the  three  main  themes  that 
we  have  declared  as  permeating 
the  whole— (1),  the  warfare  be¬ 
tween  the  seeds,  (2)  shadows  of 
things  to  come,  in  types  and  proph¬ 
ecy,  and  (3)  general  moral  and 
spiritual  teaching. " 

Consequently  the  author  makes 
little  reference  lo  other  commen¬ 
taries  on  Genesis,  a  weakness,  it 
seems  to  this  reviewer.  While  one 
appreciates  his  desire  to  get  back 
to  die  actual  meaning  of  Scripture, 


one  cannot  agree  with  the  author's 
implication  that  all  which  has  been 
written  heretofore  on  Genesis  is 
not  accurate  and  therefore  must  be 
discarded.  In  many  instances,  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  a  fresh¬ 
ness  of  interpretation  by  a  close 
adherence  to  the  actual  words  of 
the  Hebrew  text.  As  a  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  he  does  not  make  a  substan¬ 
tially  new  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  Genesis. 

However,  this  is  not  es  send  ally 
an  aid  to  the  interpretadon  of  Gen¬ 
esis  but  a  theological  commentary 
seeking  to  develop  certain  themes. 
Since  it  is  largely  the  personal  in¬ 
terpretadon  ot  the  author,  it  is  not 
free  from  personal  theological 
bias.  The  author  is  one  of  the 
leading  proponents  of  posttribula- 
donlsm  and  this  is  reflected  in  his 
inteipretadon  of  key  Messianic 
passages  in  Genesis. 

The  book  is  weakened  by  the  au- 
dior's  tendency  to  draw  compari¬ 
sons  between  Genesis  and  the  New 
Testament  in  a  manner  which  is 
best  described  as  moralizing.  He 
severely  crldcizes  typology,  yet 
constantly  spiritualizes  i  n  a  way 
which  reseiiAles  typology. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and 
bound  but  the  physical  appearance 
is  marred  by  an  excessive  number 
of  typographical  errors. 

This  reviewer  cannot  commend 
this  work  to  those  seeking  an  ac¬ 
curate  interpretadon  of  Genesis. 
It  will  be  useful  to  those  who  wish 
to  examine  a  themadc,  theological 
oemmentary  on  this  bcMk. 

J.  F.  Rand 

A  CANDLE  FOR  THE  DARK.  By 
Orva  Lee  loe.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  1955.  128  pp.  $2.00. 


Here  we  have  sixteen  infornud 
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messages  for  inspirational  reading 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  the 
siqperb  gift  of  blending  homespun 
philosophy,  keen  humor,  and  a  de¬ 
lightful  literary  style  to  bring 
home  some  much  needed  truths 
for  daily  living. 

He  tells  us  of  the  man  of  inde¬ 
cision  whose  answer  was  quite 
often,  "Yes  and  no,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean";  the  man  who  excused 
his  failure  to  make  a  decision  for 
Christ  by  the  statement,  *1  never 
murdered  anybody";  the  man  who 
gave  as  his  formula  for  getting 
along  with  people  in  the  world,  "If 
you  want  the  honey,  you've  got  to 
put  iqp  with  the  bees";  and  the  one 
who  said,  'Tou've  always  got  to 
figure  on  crawlidge"  in  what  we 
expect  to  have  from  the  world  and 
what  we  expect  to  give  to  the  world. 

These  and  other  intriguing  es¬ 
says  are  found  under  such  titles  as 
"Shockings  aliv3,"  "Practicing 
withoutpreaching,"  "Won't  power," 
"To be  little  is  to  belittle,"  "Tale- 
hearers  and  talebearers."  One  of 
the  most  pointed  and  needed  naes- 
sages  is  one  on  "Swear  not  at  all." 

The  author  is  pastor  of  the  Cal¬ 
vary  Baptist  Church,  Minneapolis. 
One  regrets  that  these  homilies 
are  not  linked  nK>re  closely  to  the 
Word  of  God.  While  they  do  reflect 
the  teachings  of  Scripture,  too  fre¬ 
quently  they  are  presented  only  as 
examples  of  human  philosophy. 

J.  F.  Rand 

THE  CHRIST  OF  THE  KOREAN 

HEART.  By  Arch  CampbeU. 

Falco  Pid>lisher8,  Columbus, 

Ohio,  1954.  144  pp.  $2.00. 

A  pastor  would  of  ten  give  a 


great  deal  to  have  at  his  disposal 
as  many  illustrations  of  primitive 
Christian  dynamic  and  zeal  as  are 
recorded  in  this  series  of  stories 
from  out  of  the  heroic  Christian 
life  of  modem  Korea. 

The  author  does  not  attempt  to 
analyze  the  problem  as  to  why  God 
has  allowed  untold  hardship,  per¬ 
secution,  and  death  to  become  the 
lot  of  unnumbered  thousands  of 
Christians  in  what  is  perluqM  the 
most  remarkable  field  in  modem 
missionary  history.  He  is  rather 
content  with  portraying  in  this  re¬ 
markable  series  of  stories  the  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  zeal,  fidelity, 
and  love  of  believers  willing  to  die 
for  the  faith.  Here  the  ordinaticm 
vows  reflect  not  a  loyalty  to  an 
organization  but  faithfulness  to 
Christ  unto  death.  At  once  sober¬ 
ing  and  thrilling  is  the  sinqde  wit¬ 
ness  of  one  prisoner  which  results 
in  nine  thousand  genuine  conver¬ 
sions  among  prisoners-of-war 
from  sheer  paganism  to  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Over  and  over,  the  mes¬ 
sage  proves  to  be  clear  and  posi¬ 
tive  as  the  author  brings  us  a 
firsthand  account.  The  message 
contains  no  ideological  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  slant.  Here  is  the  ancient 
church  and  pristine  faith  come 
alive  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH 
SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISM? 
By  Louis  T.  Talbot.  Dunham 
Pitolishlng  Company,  Findlay, 
Ohio,  1955.  46  pp.  $.50. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  four 
booklets  on  as  many  American 
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cults.  The  others  in  the  series 
have  similar  interrogative  titles: 
Anglo-lsraelism,  Unity,  and 
Christian  Science.  Likewise 
priced  at  fifty  cents,  they  nunJ^er 
from  forty-six  to  sixty-four  pages. 

In  each  case  the  treatment  is  in 
popular  style,  and  quite  complete 
for  the  brevity  of  the  booklets. 
The  method  of  development  in¬ 
cludes  a  sketch  of  origins,  leading 
personalities,  and  teachings  as 
contained  in  authoritative  works, 
along  with  Biblical  comparisons. 
There  is  considerable  use  of  col¬ 
loquial  English. 

The  only  prefatory  remarks 
appear  in  the  Adventism  study 
where  Radio  Bible  Class  teacher 
M.  R.  DeHaan,  contrary  to  cur¬ 
rently  £q)pearing  popular  religious 
articles,  agrees  with  the  Talbot 
thesis  that  Seventh-Day  Adventism 
is  essentially  heretical,  and  not  to 
be  classed  with  historical  Chris¬ 
tianity.  If  currently  there  is  a 
shift  of  en4)hasis  among  Seventh- 
Day  Adventist  leadership,  it  would 
appear  that  documentary  source 
material  such  as  The  Great  Con¬ 
troversy,  Testimonies  to  the 
Church,  Bible  Readings  for  the 
Home  Circle,  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  from  which  Talbot  quotes, 
and  which  constitute  recommended 
parish  reading,  must  be  repudi¬ 
ated.  This  is  unlikely. 

In  each  of  the  systems  under 
consideration,  Talbot  clearly 
draws  the  points  of  conflict  with 
the  fundamentals  of  the  faith. 

Pastors  should  find  the  studies 
profitable  for  information  for  toeir 
congregations.  Much  source  ma¬ 
terial  is  Included,  but  for  the 
student  or  pastor  interested  in 


more  than  an  introduction  to  these 
groiq)s  fuller  bibliographic  materi¬ 
al  would  have  been  valuable.  The 
Unity  and  Anglo-Israel  studies 
carried  brief  notation  of  source 
titles  mentioned  in  the  text. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

THE  COMPLETE  WRITINGS  OF 
MENNO  SIMONS,  c.  1496-1561. 
By  John  C.  Wenger,  editor. 
Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa. , 
1956.  1092  pp.  $8.75. 

Many  and  diverse  are  the  heirs 
of  Menno  Simons,  the  great  Swiss- 
born  progenitor  of  those  who  eccle¬ 
siastically  bear  his  name  and 
ideals.  In  this  work,  the  only 
complete  edition  of  Simons'  writ¬ 
ings,  the  English-speaking  heirs 
now  have  ample  opportunity  of 
bringing  current  l^liefs  and  prac¬ 
tices  directly  into  the  literary 
court  of  their  prototype. 

The  editor  is  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  at  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary,  Goshen,  Indiana,  and 
this  volume  contains  Simons' 
books,  pan4>hlets,  letters,  and 
hymns.  Its  utility  will  largely  be 
limited  to  specialists  in  Reforma¬ 
tion  fields,  Mennonite  history,  and 
evangelicals  seeking  light  on  Men- 
ncmite  antecedents.  The  work  is 
translated  by  Leonard  Verduin, 
and  contains  a  twenty -five  page 
biography  by  Dr.  Harold  S.  Ben¬ 
der.  As  a  source  volume,  it  is  an 
indispensable  library  nun^er.  The 
reviewer's  copy  was  marred  by  the 
insertion  of  some  eight  pages  as 
paste -ins  In  incorrect  order. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 
1650-1950.  By  James  Hastings 
Nichols.  The  Roland  Press, 
New  York,  1956.  493  pp.  $5.00. 


The  striking  subtitle  of  this 
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volume  by  a  professor  of  church 
history  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
is  "Secularization  of  the  West." 
The  significance  of  this  subtitle  is 
brou^t  into  relief  when  we  recall 
Webster's  definition  of  seculariza* 
tion:  "to  deprive  of  a  religious 
character. "  The  reference  is  ob¬ 
viously  to  "the  decline  of  Christian 
influence  generally  in  the  national 
culture"  which  Nichols  felt  "was 
not  as  marked  in  the  United  States 
as  in  European  coimtries  or  Great 
Britain,  but  was  still  noticeable" 
(pp.  405  ff. ).  Among  other  factors 
the  author  ascribes  "this  progres¬ 
sive  loss  of  Protestant  thou^t  in 
American  life"  to  a  "widespread 
anti-intellectual  obscurantism . . ." 
and  the  lack  of  training  among  the 
"bulk  of  the  Protestant  ministry. " 

In  the  principal  chapter  which 
evaluates  secularism  in  America, 
the  author  quotes  from  the  Hoover 
Commission  of  1933;  "The  most 
fundamental  change  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  life  of  the  United  States  is  the 
iqpparent  shift  from  biblical  author¬ 
ity  and  religious  sanctions  to  sci¬ 
entific  and  factual  authority  and 
sanction."  While  Nichols  describes 
fundamentalism  as  "anti-intellec¬ 
tual  and  obscurantist",  he  notably 
fails  to  lay  the  responsibility  for 
the  shift  from  Biblical  authority 
and  historical  Christianity  to  sec¬ 
ularism  at  the  feet  of  modem  lib¬ 
eralism  in  the  American  seminary 
where  during  the  first  half  of  flie 
century  the  objective  too  often  was 
the  producticm  of  "sociological  en¬ 
gineers,"  and  where  the  Bible  (not 
to  mention  its  authority)  was  passe. 

Fundamentalism,  on  the  other 
hand,  Is' credited  with  promoting 
actively  the  evangelical  heritage 


and  taking  iqpthellberalist-induced 
slack  in  foreign  missions. 

Nichols  has  produced  a  history 
which  brings  together  an  amazing 
amount  of  detail  on  anyone  subject 
with  great  facility.  His  work  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  labored  in  no  one  area. 
Several  lesser  known  areas  of 
modem  church  history  are  touched 
iqx>n.  Among  these  are  Roman 
Catholicism  and  American  public 
education,  orthodoxy  and  the  USSR, 
and  Marxism  as  a  Judaeo-Christian 
heresy. 

The  reviewer  is  inclined  to  re¬ 
ject  the  phrase  "moral  initiative" 
ascribed  to  Communism  when  the 
author  seeks  to  contrast  the 
"dynamism"  of  Christianity  and 
Marxism. 

For  one  who  desires  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  conq}lete  narrative  of 
the  church  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  this  volume  will  be  a  valu¬ 
able  library  accession,  though  it 
lacks  much  to  be  desired  from  the 
Biblically  evangelical  pointof  view. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

WAYS  OF  FAITH.  By  John  A. 

Hutchison  and  James  A.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Jr.  The  Roland  Press, 

New  York,  1953.  511  pp.  $4.50. 

The  authors  of  this  book  have 
written  a  volume  which  is  more  a 
philosophical  approach  to  various 
world  religions  tiian  a  simple  fac¬ 
tual  recounting  of  the  contents  of 
several  religions.  As  eiqpressed 
in  the  closing  words  of  Ae  first 
chapter  on  "What  is  Religion?"  they 
write:  "If  philosophy  of  religion  is 
'the  search  for  critical  perspective 
in  matters  of  religious  faith, '  it  is 
hoped  that  this  book  will  be  philo- 
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sophlcal  and  historical.*' 

There  is  an  inclination  appar¬ 
ently  for  the  authors  to  accept 
Christianity  as  a  "revelation, "  but 
it  is  one  involving  both  "event  and 
response  in  that  revel  ation .  " 
Hence,  the  viewpoint  is  essentially 
neo-orthodox  with  frank  admission 
of  existential  "indebtedness."  For 
them  the  "dogmatic  attitude"  car¬ 
ries  the  connotation  of  "arbitrary 
or  arrogant  belieT'  {pp.  492-93). 

The  process  of  religious  devel¬ 
opment  for  the  authors  is  obviously 
evolutionary.  Evolution  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  restricted  to  the  confines  of 
"a  well -estJ[)lished  and  highlyuse- 
fiil  theory, "  but  no  notation  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  its  use  and 
iq>plication  frequently  overstep  the 
authors'  restriction  so  that  hupian 
progress  rather  than  divine  regen¬ 
eration  becomes  the  core  of  a  false 
Christian  message. 

The  cover  Jacket  suggests,  the 
discussion  of  "historical  origins 
and  essential  beliefs  of  the  major 
living  religions."  An  unusual 
characteristic  of  the  book  is  the 
confining  of  Islam  to  but  four  pages 
in  a  section  on  p>ost-Biblical  Juda¬ 
ism.  It  is  notable  that  Islam  is 
currently  engaged  in  most  aggres¬ 
sive  ejqpansion. 

Basic  elements  of  several  re¬ 
ligions  are  philosophically  pre¬ 
sented,  but  the  religion  of  Christ 
apparently  has  no  pre-eminence. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

LUKE  THE  PHYSICIAN.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Ramsey.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1956. 
418  pp.  $4.50. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  latest 


to  appear  in  the  Baker  Reprint  Li¬ 
brary.  The  work,  which  takes  its 
title  from  the  first  article,  is  a 
collection  of  twelve  studies  that 
originally  appeared  in  magazine 
form,  and  were  published  first  in 
book  form  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
The  titles  of  the  studies  are:  Luke 
the  Physician;  The  Oldest  Written 
Gospel;  Asia  Minor:  the  Country 
and  Its  Religion;  The  Orthodox 
Church  in  the  Byzantine  Empire; 
The  Peasant  God:  the  Creation, 
Destruction  and  Restoration  of 
Agriculture  in  Asia  Minor;  The 
Religion  of  the  Hittite  Sculptures 
at  Boghaz-Keui;  The  Morning  Star 
and  the  Chronology  of  the  Life  of 
Christ;  A  Criticism  of  Recent  Re¬ 
search  Regarding  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  The  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land;  St.  Paul's  Use  of 
Metaphors  Drawn  from  Greek  and 
Roman  Life;  The  Date  and  Author¬ 
ship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
The  Church  of  Lycaonia  in  the 
Fourth  Century. 

Ramsey  was  recognized  as  an 
eminent  archeologist  and  histori¬ 
an,  and  brings  to  bear  a  vast  store 
of  information  and  scholarship  in 
the  archeological,  historical,  and 
critical  problems  discussed  in  the 
book.  His  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  Scriptures  makes  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  understanding  of  these 
problems  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  the  Word. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

THE  KINGS  OF  JUDAH  AND 

ISRAEL.  By  Christopher  Knapp. 

Lolzeaux  Brothers,  New  York. 

1956.  294  pp.  $2.75. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has 
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given  a  biography  of  each  ci  the 
kings  who  ruled  in  Judah  and  Isra¬ 
el,  including  the  special  charac¬ 
teristics  and  accoii4)lishment8  of 
their  reigns.  This  was  done  by 
synthesizing  the  record  of  the  Books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  arrang¬ 
ing  them  harmonistically,  so  that 
the  book  becomes  a  biographical 
history  of  Judah  and  Israel  from 
the  time  of  the  divided  kingdom 
until  the  captivity.  In  the  brief 
Introduction  to  each  king  and  his 
reign,  Km^pp  has  included  the 
names  of  the  prophets  prophesying 
during  his  reign,  the  meaning  of 
the  names,  and  a  coii4)lete  list  of 
references  to  the  king's  reign  found 
in  Scripture.  This  will  enable  a 
serious  student  to  do  further  work 
in  the  area  if  he  desires. 

The  book  includes  not  only  the 
record  of  the  triunq;>hs  and  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  kings,  but  also  applies 
these  facts  from  the  record  for  the 
life  of  the  believer  today.  There 
is  a  warm  devotional  note  to  the 
whole  wo ric.  It  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  anyone  interested 
in  studying  that  area  of  Scripture 
so  often  neglected. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

ISRAEL  IN  THE  SPOTUGHT.  By 

Charles  Lee  Feinberg.  Scrip¬ 
ture  Press,  Chicago,  1956. 

159  pp.  $2.50. 

A  series  of  articles  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and 
as  Bible  conference  noessagea  and 
radio  broadcasts,  are  brou|^  to¬ 
gether  in  this  volume  in  order  to 
present  a  survey  of  God's  program 
with  the  nation  Israel  and  to  stir 
believers  to  Jewish  evangelism. 


The  author,  a  prominent  evangeli¬ 
cal  Old  Testament  scholar,  writes 
with  a  love  for  the  nation  Israel 
and  with  a  wide  grasp  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  prophetic  program  for  that 
people. 

Feinberg  traces  the  development 
of  the  nation  Israel  through  the  Old 
Testament  law,  prophets,  writings, 
and  then  throuc^  the  Gospels  and 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
His  method  of  presentation  is  to 
select  key  passages  and  give  an 
analysis  of  them.  He  deals  with 
such  questions  as  the  place  of  Is¬ 
rael  in  God's  prophetic  program, 
Israel's  relation  to  the  present 
world  conditions,  Israel's  destiny 
as  head  of  the  nations,  Israel  as 
God's  witnesses,  salvation  through 
the  Jews,  God's  present  program 
for  Israel  according  to  Romans 
9-11,  the  mystery  of  Israel's 
blindness,  and  inqwrtant  consid¬ 
erations  relating  to  the  problems 
of  Jewish  evangelism. 

The  book  is  written  to  set  forth 
the  pre millennial  hope  for  Israel, 
and  since  the  author  writes  for  a 
popular  audience  his  presentation 
is  nontechnical.  One  seeking  li^ 
on  the  destiny  of  die  nation  Israel, 
which  is  a  subject  of  much  current 
speculation  and  interest,  will  find 
the  book  most  helpful. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

THE  PROPHETIC  HISTORY  OF 

THE  CHURCH.  By  F.  W. 

Grant.  Loizeaux  Brothers, 

New  York,  1956.  183  pp.  $2.00. 

The  letters  to  the  seven  church¬ 
es  in  Revelation  two  and  three  not 
only  meet  die  needs  of  those  con¬ 
gregations,  but  in  addidon  reveal 
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the  historical  development  of  the 
church  throughout  this  age  and 
anticipate  conditions  within  the 
church  as  long  as  it  is  on  earth. 
The  author,  who  subtitles  his  book: 
"Some  evils  which  afflict  Christen¬ 
dom  and  their  remedy,  as  depicted 
by  the  Lord's  own  words  tothe 
seven  churches  (Rev.  ii.  and  iii.)," 
traces  the  periods  within  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  the  church 
from  the  time  of  its  inception  at 
Pentecost  down  to  the  time  of  the 
rtqpture,  and  draws  lessons  from 
the  words  spoken  by  the  Lord  to 
the  churches  which  are  applicable 
to  prevalent  conditions  today. 

This  reprint  of  a  work  first  ap¬ 
pearing  in  1902  is  written  with  a 
warmhearted  love  for  the  great 
Head  of  the  church,  and  a  zeal  for 
the  purity  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
The  author  shows  how  present-day 
conditions  developed  down  throu^ 
the  periods  of  the  past  and  applies 
the  Lord's  remedy  as  indicated  in 
the  letters  themselves.  Written 
in  nontechnical  language,  the  book 
is  invaluable  as  a  guide  to  the  his¬ 
tory  and  the  prophecies  of  these 
two  ch^ters  of  the  Revelation. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

TITLES  OF  THE  TRIUNE  GOD. 
By  Herbert  F.  Stevenson. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
Westwood,  N.  J.,  1956.  190 

pp.  $2.50. 

"The  Bible  makes  no  attempt  at 
a  definition  of  God.  What  it  does 
is  to  give  us  a  wealthy  characteri¬ 
zation  of  God."  The  subtitle  of 
the  book  is  "Studies  in  Divine  Self- 
Revelation, "  and  in  this  volume 
the  author  attempts  to  give  the  av¬ 


erage  reader  of  the  Scriptures  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  Triune 
God  through  a  brief  eiqposition  of 
the  names  employed  in  the  Word. 
In  nineteen  short  chapters  he  deals 
with  the  primary  names  of  God — 
Elohim,  Jehovah,  and  Adonai,  and 
their  compounds.  In  twelve  chap¬ 
ters  he  deals  with  the  names  of  the 
Son.  In  this  he  considers  the  pri¬ 
mary  names  applied  to  Christ,  to¬ 
gether  with  His  titles  as  Savior  and 
Messiah  of  Israel,  in  relation  to 
the  church  and  in  relation  to  the 
Father.  In  two  chapters  he  dis¬ 
cusses  die  names  and  titles  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Written  from  the  evangelical 
viewpoint,  the  author  seeks  to  set 
forth  briefly  and  in  simple  style 
the  essential  facet  of  the  character 
of  God  revealed  in  each  name  used 
of  Him.  The  length  of  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  shows  that  Stevenson  has 
made  an  extensive  study  of  die 
subject  and  has  given  us  tersely 
the  result  of  his  study.  The  book 
is  recommended  as  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  revelation  of 
God  through  His  names  and  titles. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  David  Thomas.  Baker  Book 

House,  Grand  Rapids,  19  55. 

493  pp.  $3.95. 

This  i  s  another  volume  in  the 
Baker  Co-operative  Reprint  Li¬ 
brary,  and  is  "an  unusually  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfying  commentary 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the 
Bible  student,  the  preacher,  and 
Chrlstiaa  readers  in  general."  In 
this  volume  Dr.  Thomas  carefully 
analyzes  every  passage  and  adds 
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interesting  comment  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  {^plication.  This  is  a  book 
which  should  be  in  the  library  of 
everyone  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

NEW  MISSIONARIES  FOR  NEW 
DAYS.  By  E.  K.  Higdon.  The 
Bethany  Press,  St.  Louis,  1956. 
198  pp. 

This  is  a  handbook  intended  for 
missionary  candidates  desiring  to 
go  to  the  foreign  field  under  the 
auspices  of  The  United  Christian 
Missionary  Society,  a  board  of 
missions  and  education  of  the  Dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ.  This  book  con¬ 
tains  many  excellent  suggesticms 
for  the  missionary  who  is  going  out 
under  any  board.  A  thorough  study 
of  the  book  is  recommended  to 
every  missionary  candidate. 
Truly,  new  days  require  new  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THE  THESSALONIAN  EPISTLES. 
By  John  F.  Walvoord.  Dunham 
Pid>lishing  Company,  Findlay, 
Ohio,  1955.  158  pp.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  the  publication 
here  reviewed  needs  little  if  any 
introduction  to  the  evangelical 
Christian  public.  He  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  past  twenty  years  in 
an  enlarging  ministry  throu^ 
teaching,  administration,  written 


articles  in  Christian  periodicals, 
and  public  ministry  in  Bible  con¬ 
ferences.  To  such  ministries  he 
has  in  recent  years  added  for  pub¬ 
lication  several  books,  including 
the  title  here  presented. 

The  Thessalonian  Epistles  is  a 
succinct  presentation  in  easy  read¬ 
able  form  of  the  message  of  the 
two  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to 
the  church  at  Thessalonica.  Using 
the  e^qpository  method.  Dr.  Wal¬ 
voord  has  presented  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  treatment  of  these  rather 
neglected  portions  of  God's  Word. 
As  pointed  out  by  the  author,  the 
content  cf  the  book  is  both  doctrinal 
and  practical.  The  treatment  given 
the  sq>ostle's  message  makes  the 
volume  of  real  value  in  that  doc¬ 
trine  is  made  practical  as  a  factor 
in  Christian  living. 

Of  particular  value  and  help  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  general  reader, 
thou^  also  to  the  more  definitely 
instructed  reader,  is  the  treatment 
given  of  the  prophetic  sections  of 
the  Epistles.  The  translation  of 
the  church,  the  Day  of  the  Lord, 
the  man  of  sin,  the  return  of  the 
Lord  are  subjects  treated  with 
clarity  and  simplicity,  but  with 
depth  of  meaning  in  relation  to  the 
believer. 

Having  read  the  book,  the  re¬ 
viewer  not  only  recommends  it  to 
the  believer  for  his  own  edification, 
but  also  as  a  book  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Interested  but  hesitant 
unbelievers. 

C.  A.  Nash 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 


By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.  D. 


About  Seventh-Day  Adventism. 

Since  its  founding  this  cult  has 
always  been  on  the  fringe  of  ortho* 
dox  Christianity.  Admittedly  more 
orthodox  than  such  cults  as  Jeho¬ 
vah's  Witnesses,  Unity,  Mormon- 
ism,  and  Theosophy,  it  has 
nevertheless  been  suspect  because 
of  its  soteriological  concepts  of 
the  heavenly  sanctuary  and  the 
scapegoat,  as  well  as  its  adherence 
to  conditional  Immortality  and  an- 
nihilationism  and  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath.  Well  Justified  charges  of 
legalism  have  also  been  made 
against  the  system. 

In  recent  months  a  sustained 
attempt  has  been  made  to  push 
aside  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  this 
ciUt  and  to  admit  the  group  to  the 
true  family  of  evangelical  church¬ 
es.  Leaders  in  this  effort  have 
been  Donald  Grey  Bamhouse,  E. 
Schuyler  En^ish,  and  Walter  R. 
Martin,  the  latter  a  well-known 
authority  on  cults  who  has  authored 
a  series  o  f  articles  ai^aring  in 
Eternity  (October,  November, 
1956;  January,  1957)  and  Our  Hope 
(November,  1956)  who  promises  to 
"vigorously  contend  for  the  rl^ts 
of  Adventists  to  be  called  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  the  obligation  on  the  part 
of  other  Christians  to  recognise 
them  as  such  in  fellowship  as 
brothers  in  Christ. "  Behind  Mar¬ 
tin's  articles  He  months  of  con¬ 
ferences  with  Bamhouse  and  Eng¬ 
lish  and  with  contemporary  leaders 
In  Seventh-Day  Adventism,  as  well 
as  seven  years  of  research  in  both 


Adventist  and  anti -Adventist  liter¬ 
ature.  Wide  controversy  has  been 
stirred  by  these  articles,  for  many 
do  not  feel  that  the  situation  re¬ 
garding  this  cult  has  been  changed 
at  all. 

This  reviewer  feels  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  comments  must  be  made  on 
this  attempt  to  bring  Seventh-Day 
Adventists  into  the  fellowship  of 
evangelicals.  (1)  Despite  the  sup¬ 
posed  change  of  heart  on  the  part 
of  the  group's  leaders,  not  one  of 
their  peculiar  doctrines  which  has 
stamped  them  as  heterodox  in  past 
years  has  been  abandoned.  In  this 
connection,  it  must  be  insisted 
that  changes  of  heart  on  the  part  of 
leaders  take,  a  long  time  to  per¬ 
colate  down  to  the  laity,  if  they 
ever  do.  (2)  The  literature  which 
has  been  used  to  propagate  these 
doctrines  in  the  past,  such  as  Ellen 
G.  White's  The  Great  Controversy, 
is  still  being  distributed  by  the 
headquarters  of  the  group.  (3)  Al- 
thou^  the  leaders  are  giving  as¬ 
surances  of  their  adherence  to 
evangeUcal  truth  and  their  belief 
in  salvation  by  grace,  these  same 
assurances  have  been  given  down 
through  the  years,  even  by  Ellen 
G.  White.  Nevertheless,  the  law 
has  been  set  forth  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  Satan  carried  away  the 
guilt  of  our  sins,  sn  Investlgatlvs 
Judgment  of  Christians  Is  being 
carried  on  by  Christ  in  the  heav¬ 
enly  sanctuary,  and  the  Sabbath  is 
being  observed.  (4)  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  effect  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  is  dm  hindrance  to  the  evan- 
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gelism  of  those  still  ensnared  by 
the  legalism  and  false  doctrine  of 
the  cult.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
Christian  relatives  and  friends  of 
such  persons  have  been  lulled  into 
a  false  sense  of  security  because 
Seventh-Day  Adventism  has  been 
labeled  as  entitled  to  fellowship 
among  true  evangelicals.  (5)  If 
Seventh-Day  Adventists  should  be 
admitted  to  evangelical  fellowship, 
so  should  Roman  Catholicism 
which  is  staunch  in  its  adherence 
to  basic  Christian  doctrine.  But 
one  is  no  more  Justified  in  brush¬ 
ing  aside  the  heterodoxy  of  Seventh- 
Day  Adventism  than  in  treating  the 
deviations  of  Roman  Catholicism 
as  unimportant. 


Boggs,  Wade,  Jr. ,  "Faith  Healing 

Ciilts,"  Interpretation,  11:55- 

70,  January,  1957. 

One  of  the  best  articles  in  this 
area  is  found  here  in  Boggs's  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  quarterly's  series 
on  "The  Bible  and  Modem  Reli¬ 
gions."  He  has  already  covered 
factual  material  in  his  book  Faith 
Healing  and  the  Christian  Faith. 
Here  he  seeks  to  provide  a  Biblical 
answer  to  the  basic  claim  of  the 
Christian  faith  healers  that  God 
wills  perfect  health  for  everyone. 
He  Judges  as  unscriptural  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  aspects  of  their  healing 
theory:  (1)  All  sick  may  be  healed 
supematurally  without  resort  to 
doctors  and  drugs;  (2)  all  sickness 
comes  from  human  sin  and  Satan; 
(3)  if  God  is  our  loving  heavenly 
Father,  He  would  not  bring  sick¬ 
ness  iq>on  His  children;  (4)  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  their  third  claim  is  to 


hold  that  Ciod  does  will  sickness 
and  suffering  for  His  children;  (5) 
to  pray  for  healing  is  always  in 
the  will  of  God.  The  reader  will 
find  that  Dr.  Boggs  has  done  a  real 
service  in  showing  the  imscrlptur- 
alness  of  these  claims. 


Allis,  Oswald  T.,  "Israel's 
Transgression  in  Palestine," 
Christianity  Today,  1:6:6,  8-9, 
December  24,  1956 

Dr.  Allis,  contributing  editor 
of  this  new  periodical  and  promi¬ 
nent  critic  of  premillennialism, 
debates  the  question  of  whether 
Israel  is  entitled  to  Palestine  with 
premillennialist  Wilbur  M.  Smith, 
also  a  C(»trlbuting  editor.  The 
issue  hangs  on  whether  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophecies  regarding  Israel's 
possession  of  the  land  are  still 
valid  as  Dr.  Smith  contends  or  are 
of  noneffect  as  Dr.  Allis  asserts. 
Readers  of  this  quarterly  will 
agree  with  Dr.  Smith,  but  will 
want  to  take  advantage  of  reading 
what  amlllenniallsm  teaches  as  set 
forth  by  its  most  forceful  exponent. 


Bach,  Marcus,  "Life  and  Death  of 
Psychlana, "  Christian  Century, 
74:1:11-14,  January  2,  1957. 

One  of  America's  leading  ex¬ 
perts  on  contenqMrary  cults  takes 
another  look  at  Psychiana,  Frank 
Robinsmi's  mail-order  religion, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  num¬ 
bered  its  adherents  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  finds  that  it  has 
sdthered  away  since  the  death  of 
its  founder.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
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series  of  articles  on  the  cults  which 
in  the  issue  of  February  13  con¬ 
sidered  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
under  the  title  of  "The  Startling 
Witnesses. "  Back  is  always  up  to 
date  in  his  evaluation  of  the  cults 
and  therefore  should  be  read. 


Lloyd- Jones,  D.  Martin,  "The 
Authority  of  Jesus  Christ," 
His,  17:4:1-4,  41-44,  January, 
1957. 

As  he  begins  his  article.  Dr. 
Lloyd- Jones  makes  this  trenchant 
Indictment:  "There  is  no  doubt  that 
things  are  as  they  are  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  throughout  the  world 
today  because  we  have  lost  our 
authority.  We  are  confronted  by 
the  fact  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  outside  the  Church. 
They  are  there,  !  suggest,  because 
the  Church  has  somehow  or  other 
lost  its  authority.  And  I  believe 
that  this  is  true  of  all  sections  of 
the  Church,  including  the  evangel¬ 
ical  section  which- -as  I  shall  try 
to  show  later--in  common  with 
others  has  been  trying  to  produce 
a  spurious,  artificial  authority." 
What  is  the  answer?  He  asserts 


".  .  .  the  really  big  claim  that  is 
made  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  is  for  the  supreme  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This 
significant  article  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  three  which  is  i4)pearing 
concurrently  in  Eternity.  Other 
titles  will  be  "The  Authority  of  the 
Bible, "  and  "The  Authority  of  the 
Holy  Spirit." 


Ellison,  H.  L.,  "Religious  Trends 

in  Is rael,"  World  Dominion, 

35:9-14,  January,  1957. 

The  reader  will  gain  a  fresh 
understanding  of  current  conditions 
among  world  Jewry  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligious  conditions  in  Israel  itself 
through  this  article  by  a  former 
missionary  to  Israel.  Dr.  Ellison 
makes  the  following  significant 
evaluation:  "It  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  form  of  Judaism  or  of  Marx¬ 
ism  can  hold  more  than  a  minority 
...  we  are  certain  that  Jewry  is 
reaching  a  point  in  the  state  of  Is¬ 
rael  where  only  Jesus  can  satisfy 
its  longings  and  we  have  the  faith  to 
believe  that  God  can  work  a  mira¬ 
cle  with  His  weak,  struggling  and 
despised  Church  in  the  land." 
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Thorough  Training 

Through  more  than  32  years  the  evangelical  Christians  of  North 
America  and  the  world  have  come  to  recognize  and  to  trust  the  seal  of 
the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  as  the  symbol  of  thorough  training. 
Many  have  learned  this  through  experience,  having  come  into  personal 
contact  with  the  godly  lives  and  effective  ministry  of  graduates  and 
former  students  of  the  Seminary.  Others  have  ob^rved  Uie  fact  i  that 
Q  Dallas-trained  men  increasingly  have  risen  to  positions  of  leadership 
and  influence  in  many  foreign  mission  boards,  in  evangelical  Bible 
schools,  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  as  pastors  of  strategic  churches. 
Adapting  the  proverb,  they  have  realized  that  the  proof  of  a  school's 
training  is  in  its  product.  According  to  this  principle  Dallas  Seminary 
provides  thorough  training. 
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I  (2  Timothy  4:2) 

The  heart  of  the  Dallas  Seminary  training  is  expressed  in  this  motto. 
The  purpose  of  the  school  is  training  men  of  God  to  ''Preach  the  Word.** 
Its  goal  is  to  make  every  graduate  an  effective  expositor  of  the  Word  of 
Cod  on  the  basis  of  the  original  languages.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  ob> 
jective  to  train  godly,  spiritual  men  with  a  passion  for  the  souls  of  men. 

Many  other  factors  go' into  thorough  training  in  addition  to  English 
Bible,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Spiritual  Life  and  Evangelism,  however.  Exten* 
sive  disciplines  in  Systematic  Theology,  Church  History  and  Missions, 
Practical  Theology,  and  Christian  Education  are  also  provided.  Each 
graduate  takes  at  least  LfO  semester -hours  of  seminary  study  during  the 
four-year  course,  maintaining  a  B  average,  to  qualify  for  the  Master  of 
Theology  (Th.  M.  l  degree.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Th.M.  and 
Th.D.  degrees  also  are  offered. 

Dr.  John  F.  Walvoord,  A.M.,  Th.D.,  President 

For  additional  informatWn  concerning  Dallas  Theological  Seminary, 
its  courses  of  study  and  its  ministry,  including  a  1957  Catalog  and  other 
free  literature,  write  THE  REGISTTIAR. 

3909  Swiss  Avenue  Dallas  4,  Texas 

DALLAS  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


